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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE following Papers, firft 
publiflied at Paris, in 171 8, by 
the Abbot de Fenelon, nephew to 
the celebrated Author, contain five 
Letters. The iirft concerning the 
exiftence of God, the proper wor- 
fhip of God, and the true church. 
The fecond, upon the^: worfhip of 
God, the immortality of the (bul» 
and jfree-will. This was written to 
the duke of Orleans, the late regent, 
in anfwer to three metaphyfical que- 
flions, which that great prince had 
put to the archbiftiop of Cambray, 
and which are to be feen at the head, 
of the letter. In the third, the au- 
thor treats of the divinity, and of re- 
ligion. In the fourth, of the idea of 
infinity, and the liberty of God to 
create or not create. And, laftly, 
the fifth fpeaks of religion, and the 
pra<5tice of it. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE 

D P K E REGENT 

O F 

F RAN C E. 

^day it pJettfe your Grace, 

YOUR Royal Highnefs was graci- 
oufly pleafed, at the fame time, to 
acquaint me, that the birth of fome of 
thefe letters was due to you, and to 
grant me the honour of laying ihem in 
this public manner at your feet. 

W H A Y, in l.he , eye«* ol^||jM|^'orId, 
could I do mpreMlvantd^if^js to the me- 
mory of their ^uthoj^j^^fp ihew them 
yChe great truft' JBI^Bighnefs honour- 
ed him with in his life-time, and that 
your Highnefs ftill protefts his writings 
after his deceafe ! All thin^ therefore 
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DEDICATION. 

concur to determine me to offer the 
whole to your Highnefs. 

The deep fciences therein contained 
are fo much witliin the reach of the fu- 
perior judgment, and uncoimnoii know- 
leg€, -of jwir Royal Highnds, that the 
ableft writers may be proud of your 
Highnefs's fentiments, independent of 
your illuftrious birth and great rank in 
the world. I am therefore fully afTur- 
ed, that this treaiife wHl meet with a 
general reception, fince that part of it, 
which your Highnefs has perufed, l^s 
had your Royal Highnefs^s approbation. 
And I think myfelf highly indebted to 
your Highnefs for the leave of expref 
fing, upon this occafion, with how much 
gratitude^ zeal, fidefity, am? refpeft, 
lam, ^^^ ., « 

May it plea fe your Highnefs, 

Tour Koj^fUghnefs^ s » 

Mojl humble, and 

JMoJl obedient Servant, 

^FENELON. 
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P R E F ACE, 



BY THE 



Abbot de F E N E L N. 



THE exiflence of an infinitely perfe^ Be* 
ing; an happy immortality in the ad* 
miration of his greatnefs s a worflylp conjtft* 
ing in the love of what is moft perfe^ly ami'^ 
aUe i are fuch noble and comfortable ideas y 
that Vie ought to wijh them true, although it 
were impoffiblefor us to demonftrate the truth 
of them, *They rai/e man above himf^lfy by 
tauftng him to return all to the Godhead. 
When he beholds htrnfelfy nvith' relation to the 
fapreme Beings he fees himfelf like a nothingy 
luhich ought alivays to difappear and forget 
itfelf before that immenfe All: hut -when he 
reflet upon himfelf as vn the image of the 
Godheady and the objeft of his complacency f 
all created beings fly away from hefof-^ himy 
as being unworthy to be the end of his love* 
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viii P R E F A C iE. 

Jnd thuSy feeing together his oivn littlenefs 
and his greatnefsy he humbles himfelf without 
meannefsy .and raifes himfelf without pride. 
j4ll the evils and pleafures of this tranfefory 
life appear to him like fo many illufions of a 
dream. He takes thejufferings and adverfi- 
ties for wholefome remedies to cleanfe and pre* 
fare him far houndlefs happinefs. He looks 
on riches and great nefsy as means given him 
for no other endy than, to make his fellow 
creatures happy y by imitating God!s communis 
cative goodftefi. Whatever happens y he always 
thinks . it the hejiy hecaufe he loves that fu- 
preme willy which regulates and dif^pfes of all 
things ivith wifdom ; and that lovefoftens all 
his pains y and turns his farrows into joy. J5fe 
loves all other men like his hrethreny fprung 
from the fame origin^ and defigned for the 
fame happinefs. He doth not think himfelf 
an independent heingy created for his own 
fakcy but a very fmall parcel of an Ally that 
compofes human kindi a member of the fame 
family^ whofe general good he ought to pre 
fer to Jus own private intereft. It is thus 
that the beKef of what religion teaches us, 
renders man noble in all his paffionSy lovely in 
focietyy generous in his whole condu6ly and 
peaceable in all his undertakings. 

Unbelief, oH the contrary, debafes and 
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yfraitens the fiuly defiroys in man all thofi 
great fintiments and generous ideas. It caujes 
him to refer all to himfelf. He loves and e* 
fieems norbodyy but in as much as they are 
Jui/ervient to his unruly paffion^^ Priend/hip^ 
generojityy all other virtues ^ which render 
fociety Jkre^ eafy^ and artnahley fuhfift no 
hnger than he finds his own account by them. 
Every man*s Jelf-love is continually up in 
arms againft that of his neighbour. The hap* 
finefs of one man caufifi fhe unhappinefs of a 
fhoufand. Ambition^ jcaloufy^ hatred^ ova-- 
riccy and contrariety of tempers ^ render life 
Wicomf or table y and a burden. All human life 
jappear to us but afadpi^urcy a general con" 
fujiony a mon/lrous medley of contrary and 
inconjiftent paffions ; and the expe^atJon of 
another life, which makes us bear pafientf/ 
the^^hfortunes of thisy is a thing unknown 
to the iihbeliever. His tranjient pleafures are 
continually difturbed by the troublefome fear 
that haunts him, '* that poffibly there may be 
" a future fiate:^ And in this uncertainty^ 
which is the worft of evils y his felflove^ an 
enemy to htmfelf^ tbpough an excefs ^f mad' 
^^fiy fi^^^ ^ flfciter againft his terrors no 
where but in the idea of his annihilation y and 
in the total deJ}ru£iion of what is fo dear to 
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Aim; of that Jhlf 'which is his idol, a»dt9 
tvhich he Jacrifices all. What a difference 
betwixt thofe two Jy ft ems -' What comparijon 
between the piCiures of the righteous oHd the 
unbeliever / If religion is a romance, if h a 
moft cbarmngy and a pleafing one. 

But thanks to the Jiipreme wffihm ; his 
truths are not only lovely, and comfortable s 
they are moreover evident and demonftrabk. 
There tare two ways of proving them. One 
by dry and ahftralfkd^rgumentSy too refined 
atfd intricate for the greateft part of tnan* 
Idnd^ Thofe demonflrations may conviSt the 
underjlanding by their evidence j but the wilt 
is neither amended nor altered by them. 

There are another fort of proofs ^ which 
xiperate on the. foul ofman^ give him a tafte 
4if truth at the very fight of ity and which 
unite clear knowlege and noble paffions. J^uch 
is the character of the following letters. They 
were written by a prelate^ who endeavoured 
to make men^ at the fame time, Chriftians and 
philqfophers. No lefs a performance could 
have been acceptable to thofe they were dirc^* 
ed to. The Great Prince^ who was the occa- 
fion of fome of thefe L^rs, poffeffed that 
fuperior'ity of knowlege and genius , which 
rendered ujelefs all other helps to demonftrati- 
ens purely metaphyficah They could not e» 
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fcape his penetrating eye. There ivas need 
of proofs capable of inter ejling a great fiul^ 
proofs fo much the more convincing, as they 
are fimpky open, convincing proofs s I fay, 
nuhcfe evidence is no ways ohfcured by attack'^ 
ifyi them, which men even fuppofe true in the 
bottom a$li fecret corners of their hearts ^ 
whilji their mnderftambng labours in vain to 
doubt of them. 

This is the true import tf this treatife. 
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DIVERS SUBJECTS 

■^J CONcinNING 

R B L I G I O N 

AND 

METAPHYSICS. 

X E T T E R L 

Of tie ifiig of" ^^' °f '^' vmrjhip 
worthf ofi'm ; ^niofthe trut cburcb, 

f 
SIR, . '^■■■ 

YOU need iwclHivrRnd'e the leaft 
apolog^ftr die length of yoor two 
kttotr; tbcy have both edl£ed and 
moved me* I perceive In them the moft eX' 
tcnGve cndoi and-Hncere love for truth, a 
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||||iQ|l^s care to find it^ a great zeal for rcU« 
fpoh, and a confidence you put in my wll- 
lingnefs to aifltft yoa therein. It is true, I 
leem Ibmetimes relblved to concern mylHf 
with nothing but what my fim£Uon immedi- 
ately requires at my hands ; yet, I am none 
of thoie Aarched Ingots, who fiait at (badows, 
and are (candalized at every trifle. I am al- 
ways ready to examine into any fyReokp or to 
hear any objections propoled : it would be 
impoffible to eftabliih any thbg Iblid, if per- 
Ibns zealous for religion did not frerly, and 
without fear of fmifler interpretations, com- 
municate to each other the captious argu- 
ments by which fbme attempt to diarken it. 
What makes tde oneafy, is, that I perceive 
you wrx3ite sidiea under a SsvejdQx indilpoC- 
tion. I was in the £une condition when I 
read your letter, which has yet iifk me very 
weak : my phyficians forbid me all things 
that require application of miad ; yet, I cun- 
not iee which way it iA«poffibIe to aoArer you, 
without writing a whole volume. Why can- 
not I be In your clqjfet mth yod, and in per- 
&&. health, impertranfito me4ioy2& the fchool- 
jn£n call it I But being, as I hope,*' on the 
mending hand, I fhall now ^take. the liberty 
of reprefenting to you my thoughts upon di- 
vers points. 
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ift^ I-liave not, as yet, read die prefice, 
which you have ieen : the author <^ it is a 
man of great capadty, fi>r whom I have a 
value : but^ abAra£fcedIy fr<Ma what it coo- 
tains, I own, than the fyftem of Spinola 
jeems to me eaii]^ overthroum; as (boa as k 
is attacked oq any fide, itrf^etended chain 
breaks afunder. According to that philoib- 
pher, two men, (ocie of which fays Yes ; the 
other No : the one is in the wr<»ig, the other 
in the right; theone isavilkin, the other a 
ipeiy virtuous good man) are but one indivi- 
dual iseing. This is what I defy any man in 
Jus right ienfes to ixlieve true in practice. 
Th« feft of Spinofifls therefore are a fed of 
liars, and not phildbphers. Bdides, it is 
not pofl3>le to know the quality of a things 
but as i&r as you know already the thing qua- 
lified. It is neoef&ry to know a coloured 
body to conceive a colour ; a moveable txx!^ 
to conceive the motion thereof; etc. So that 
Spuio^ fhould firft of all g^ us an idea of 
that ii£nite:(ubftance, which, initsfimfJe 
and indivifible bekig, reconciles the moil op- 
pofite modifications or qualities^ cdae of which 
is the negative of the other ; he mufl find an 
infinite multiplication in a perfed unity ; }u^ 
muft ihew variations and limits in a iDcix^g 
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which is invariaUe and unlimited. Thofe 
are enormous contradi£iions. 

2dly^ The modifti Free-thinkers of our 
times do not embrace the fyftem of Spinofa. 
They value themfelves upon their owning a 
God; Creator of all thrngt, whole wUdom 
fliines in all Ub works. . But according to 
tfaem^ this God could not be acoDunted good 
or wife, if he had given man a fiee-^idli ; 
that iS; the power of finning^ to run aftray 
from his propoled end^ to overthrow order^ 
and lo(e himfelf eternally • According to them, 
man impoles on himfelf, when he fancies he 
is mafter of his choice between two contra- 
ries. This flati^ring illufion, (ay they, pro* 
ceeds from the will of man's being incapable 
«f conftraint in it*s proper aft, which is it*s 
volition. I cannot be determined by any 
thing but it's pleafure, which is it's only fpring. 
Between different objefts of pleafure, it b al- 
ways the ftrongeft, that invincibly and infal- 
libly determines it. So that it never "vrilleth, 
bat what pleafeth it mofV to will. This, in 
my opinion, forms a liberty which is no bet- 
ter than a ridiculous chimera. Man, fay 
they, is conftantly neceffitated to will one 
fingle objeft, as much from the inward di(^ 
pofidon of his organs, as from the circum- 
fiances of external objefts on every occaflon: 
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he £incies that he chuies, whilft he Is com- 
pelled to "will always that, which prelents it* 
felf to him in the moft pleaCng form. Ac- 
cording to this lyfte-n, \^y taking away all 
real liberty, man is neither liable to praife or 
dlfpraife, and confequently is freed from all 
apprehenfions of hell. He admires God with- 
out fearing him, and lives without remorle, 
following the impuUe of his paffions. This 
is the (yftem which charms all the libertines 
of our days. 

^Jfy, You are much in the right to require 
iuch motives for believing religion, as are 
proportioned to the limpJefl and meaneft 
underftandings. The difficulty of finding rea* 
fons thus proportioned, and yet convincing, 
tempts you to believe, that God defigns fal- 
vation to fiich eleft only, whom he draws to 
him, more by moving their hearts than their 
underftandings ; more by the powerful influ- 
ence of his grace, than by the light of reafbn. 
But, pray, obferve two inconveniences in this 
fy&em : the firft Is, If it be granted, that faith 
is given to man by the affeftions only, with- 
out the Help of reafon, and by the blind in- 
ftinft of grace^ without a rational difcern- 
jnent qj^that authority ta which he fibmits, 
to beKeve tlie myfteries of religion, it would 
make Ghriftianity a mere phanaticifin, and all 
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Chriftiaiis bare enthufiaAs. Nothing could 
be more dangerous for the quiet and happi- 
nefi of (bcieties and mankind. Nothing can 
render religion more de(picable or hateful. 

The fecond inconveniency is, that accord- 
ing to this fyftem, it would be true, that God 
damns almoft all mankind, becaufe they do 
not believe, and do not keep all his command- 
ments ; although it were equally impofliblc 
for them to believe or keep rfiofe command- 
ments for want of helps to believe, or fulfil 
his will proportioned to their wants. To give 
an idea of it fo contrary to the goodnefs of 
God, would render religion fcandaious, and 
raife all mankind againft it. 

^thfyy St. Auflin, who cannot be charged 
of having been too loofe in any of the points 
relating to God's grace, has thought, that he 
could not juftiiy the goodnefs and juftice of 
Gpd, againfl the blaiphemous imputations of 
the Manichei ; but by avowing, that no man 
is beholden to God for any thing, but " for 
^ what be has aftually received from him.* 
From whence he infers two things ; one is, 
that every man has received a previous help, 
and proportioned to his occafiohs, to over- 
come the temptadons of his conci:^iicence, 
to avoid all evU, and to pra£tile what is good, 
conlbfiant to his underftanding. The other, 
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tbsit be has received talents 'wherewith to 
vanqukh .his ignorance, ^^ in ieeking widi 
** care and piety, ifhe wills it/* whatever he 
wants to move him to belief; in which cafe, 
providence would furnifh him with fiiitable 
means to come nearer and nearer to the frith of 
myfteries, to the Adrtnes of the goijpel, and the 
means of ialvatkm. The internal, as well as 
the external, means of providence are inex* 
preffible, and of an infinite variety, accord- 
ing to that fiither of the church. It is as im- 
poUible to expfatia them at large, as it is im- 
poffible to deicribe how a man, by different 
jQbepd, is arrived to a certain d^ee of wiTdom 
and virtue, or to the oppofite defers and 
prejudices, etc. One readies thither by the 
inouttkerable variety and coBibinations of e* 
dacatioQy example, reading, converiadon^ 
fiiends, experience, Tefloftion, and by inter- 
nal inilpirations ; by which hitter, God inien-' 
fibly operates oa the /bul. It would not on- 
ly be impoflible for other maito be very par- 
ikular in affigning the reafbns which have 
mai^^ another man to a certain cour(e of li% 
btttffllFea that nuoihim&lf could hardly after* 
wards tr^ce his way back agam, and ^ve a 
detail of all the motives which, fi-orn withia 
and without, have l>een the Iprings Chat de- 
tmnined Ws a&dioiis ia his choke. That» 
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which every one cannot do for him(elf> wilt 
be God's tafk at the day of judgment. He 
will there obtain the viftory, becaufe he will 
unfold to every one all the fecret comers of 
his hearty' in a chain of means, by which it 
Was in his own power to feek, and to know 
truth, to love, to follow it, and therein to 
find his falvation. Thtk means, though not 
lo be explained Cngly, are yet very (lire all 
tc^ether ; their variety, their fecret combinati- 
on, their eafily dropping out of our memories, 
do often bereave us of the diftinft knowlege^ 
thereof : but then doth not God, who is in-, 
finitely juft and good, deierve to be credited 
about the concatenation, and the proportion^ 
of thofe means which he has prepared ? Is 
lie not a better jtfdge of them than ourfelves, 
ilnce we negleA thofe means (b far as (carce 
ever to regard them ? If man, upon waking 
froiti his fleep, found himklf, on a fudden, 
in a defart ifle, -what piod^ious pains would 
he take to find but, if poffible, by what ha- 
zard he had been carried thidier ? We come 
into this world all on a fudden, as fallea^bm 
the fkles ; we neither know what we aref,%ior 
whence we came, nor whither We are come/ 
nor with whom we live, nor whither we fhall 
go, upon our departure from hence. Who 
is it that ibeweth the leaft coriofiiy in ^^^ 
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important myftery i No-bo(fy cares to un« 
ravtl Hi We amufe ourlelves ivith* every 
thing ; vre want to know all things^ except 
the only one, whkh, above all tfaings, con* 
cems us. Thismonftrous lazinefi is Ac great 
fin of unbelief. Mn fie quaeruni, faith 
St. Auftin. What would not men be cap- 
able oi^ if they were flncere, humble, dociky 
zAA as cBligent in the enquiiy, as fb great t 
good delervcs. Do not children, m a very 
Ihort dme, learn to difUnguifh, and to name 
tilings of a common or a neceflary u(e in life^ 
and even a whole language ? Do not the 
rude and boorifli people acquire the nicety of 
all mechanical arts ? That is not all : how 
fifbtle and profound is man in his iearch after 
evil ! His underftanding feems no where 
defective, but in his application to what 19 
good. He is only dull in thoie things which 
he doth not afieA. Love truth as you love 
mony, and you (hall comeftt the bottom of 
the darkeft things. Whenever God fhall lay 
before man all the; natural endowments of 
reafon^ and all the (iipematural helps grant- 
ed him to believe ; wheii he (hall demonflxate^ 
that tho(e gifts would have procured him ftill 
greater towards his falvation, if he had not 
neglefted the firft ; then will he, at one view, 
behold all thoie things to which he was himd 
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here below. And aldMK^ thb juftiee of 
God fhould be incomprehenfibley yet ci^t 
we to believe it^ without comprebending tbo 
lame. But man rather dbuieth to flatter him^ 
mf, fhake off the ycdce^ fiippofe that God 19 
wanting to him^ difpute alx>ut his free-will { 
though he cannot be in eameft in his doubti,^ 
and tp live,iindiout law or rule, juftifying 
fiich his condufi:| by Idying the blame upon 
^ Almighty. ^ 

Stify, It is true, that it is neceflary to pro- 
duce proofi proportioned to the weak and 
grofs apprehenfion of almoft all mankind, to 
bring them under that authority which pro« 
poieth myfteries to them, as the fubje^ of 
their fidth. Bi^ let us obferve two things ; 
one is, that the moft narrow and dull un« 
derftanding acquires ftrength^ and opens, in 
proportion, z% it delights in things, which it 
has occafion 10 kiiow and penetrate into. 
The other, that we ought to diftingui(h be^ 
tweeen that knowlege which apprehends and 
retains the idea of truth, and that which 
enables man to go to the bottom of it, and to 
cetifiite all the vain iubtikies that may cloud 
Att truths which is clear and naked in itfelf. 
It is not neceffary that every clown ihould 
apprehend religion, fb well as to anfwer and 
dour up all the diAculti^; wMch pride or the 
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pafSons cail about it. It is Cificient, that 
the unlearned believe tvhat is true, upon a 
true argument; though It be but implicitly 
known to him. Ifyoureatbnmthahufband* 
man about the plaineft iiibjefb of agriculture^ 
you will certainly puzzle him^ he wiU not be 
able to anfwer you ; but for all that, you 
iliall not put bim out of his ri^ way, and 
he will continue to plough and manure his 
land^ in the iame certain method* This is 
the ca(e of the unlearned, as torelij^oru 

6thlyy It is fbme time iinc« I thougfit it 
necefTary to form a plan, cont^ning proofi 
of the truths neceilary to ialvation, and xhoik 
all together, really concluding to the pur* 
poie, and proportionate to the capacity of 
the illiterate. I formerly requcfted this very • 
earneftly of a great prelate. He often pro* 
nu(ed it me. I could wUh myfelf capable of 
performing it This tr^tile ought to be ve- 
ry (hort, though fuch an undertaking at large 
would require not only a great labour, butt 
aUb great talents to execute it righdy. No« 
thing requires a greater genius, than a work 
wherein the author is. to leyel all the gre^ 
and exalted truths, to the capacity of thofo 
that have no genius at all. To fucceed there* 
in, one muft reach every thing, and, at the 
iame time, make a comprehenfion of the two 
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oppofite extremes of mankind. Onemuftbe 
underftood by the iUtterate, and^ at the fame 
time, confute the bold crlticifins of men Mrho 
make an ill ufe of their parts againfl truth. I 
can, at prefent, give you but a very loofc 
and defective Idea of that plan ; but what I 
fhall lay down of it in hafle, and for our pri- 
vate ufe, iff'xxuthout any confequence ; you 
will.eafily conceive more of it than what I 
can fet down in a few lines ; and fee here ra- 
ther a table of contents than an explanation 
of the argument. 

^ proof of the three principal heads ne* 
cejfary to fahation, which ought to 
fubjeSl, to the yoke of faith, the weak 
and illiterate J without examination. 

ARTICLE L 

T'here is a God infinitely perfeSf, who 
has created the univerfe. 

THERE is need otily of opening our 
eyes, and to fhakc. off all prejudices, 
to perceive, without reafbning, the power 

and wifdom of the Creator, which fbines in 

aU 
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d\ hiiwarks. . If the moft learned man op- 
pofes this truth, I fhall not enter into an ar- 
gument -with him: I fhall only defire of him 
the liberty to fiippofe, that a ftorm has cajft 
him on a defart ille ; -where he finds a houfe 
of the bcfl architeftnre, richly furnifhed, a- 
domed with piftpres of the greateft maflers : 
he goes into a Ihidy, where he finds a nume- 
rous colleOion of good books, artfully rang- 
ed in their particular clafTes ; yet he meets 
with no man in that whole ifland ; it behoves 
me only to afk him, whether it be mere 
chance, without anyinduflry, which has pro- 
duced all he beholds. I dare defy him, with 
his utmofl: endeavours, ever to (atisfy himfelf^ 
that fb vaft a number of flbnes, fb artfully 
diipofed, the rich fiirhitiire fb aptly contriv- 
ed, fb well proportioned to the flrufture, 
and decently placed ; thatthofe piftures which 
(b finely imitate nature, thofe books which 
fb exaftly treat upon the ^mofl fublime fub- 
jefts and fciences, were only a pure accidental 
combination : that ingenious man may, per- 
haps, find out fbme fubtilties to maintain the 
fpeculative part of this abfurd paradox ; but. 
in praftice he will find it impoffible to enter- 
tain any doubt about the induflry that fliijies 
out in that building, If he fhould boaft of 

B 
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his being doubtful in it, you may fwear he 
believes his awn confcience. That incapaci- 
ty of doubting is rightly called a fiiU. con- 
viAion ; and here you may, in a manner, (ec 
the utmoft limits of human reafbn ; it can go 
no farther. This comparifon demonftrates, 
how we cannot but be convinced of the be- 
ing of a God, when we look upon this uni- 
verfe. Can any body doubt that this great 
work doth not fhew infinitely more art than 
the houfe juft mentioned? The difference 
between a philofbpher and a labourer confifls 
in this, that the latter doth immediately em- 
brace and follow, with fimplicity, that which 
ftrikes his eye-fight ; whereas the philofbpher, 
feduced by his vain prejudices, employs all- 
the fubtilty of his reafbning to confound his 
own reafbn. Behold then, and fee here, the 
being of a God iet It its trueft- light ; for every 
one in his own f^nffs, who is intent, and free 
of pride and paffion, far from having occafi- 
on for reafbningy aU he has to fear is his fub- 
tle reafbn ; he has no more caufe to medi- 
tate for the finding of a God at the fight of 
the univerfe, than to fuppofe the watch-maker 
prefent at the fight of a watch, or the archi- 
t^ft, when he fees a houfe. 
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ARTICLE n. 

Chrijlianity only is a worjhip worthy 
of God^ or becoming him. 

IT is the Chriftkn religion only whole e(^ 
fential part is, " The love of God." O- 
ther religions were grounded on " the fear of 
^* the gods," who were to be appealed and 
courted for their favours, at the expence of 
(biemn adorations, prayers, and offerings. 
But Ghriftianity, mftitulcd by Jefus Chrift, 
obliges us to love God above ourfelves, and 
to love onrfelves only for his fake. The 
Paradife itielf, promiled us as a reward, is to 
be perfeft and eternal love. It requireth (elf- 
denial, abneget fi ipfum^ which excludes all 
lelf-love, to bring us to love ourfelves through 
charity, as fomething to which God has a 
a proper claim, and which he bids us love in. 
him. This overturning of the whole man 
is the re-produftion of order, and the birth 
of the new man. This is what the induftry 
of man could not have found out. It was ne* 
ceflary that a (uperior power ftiould turn man 
againll himfelf, to force him to pronounce 
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that thundering lentence againft his (elf-Iove» 
Nothing is Co evidently juft, and yet nothing 
checks Co violently the very foul of man, who 
is his own idol. It is impofUble to honour 
God fufficiently, but by that fupreme love. 
Nee colitur. tile nlji amandoy faith St. AufUn 
in many places. How cometh it then, that 
almoft all men have heapdn been miflaken ? 
Iriftead of offering, and facriiicing themfelves, 
theyju^ye carried to the altar burnt-offprings, 
incenfe, and other gifts. Tell the moil fim- 
ple and ignorant man, that we mufl love 
God the Father who has created us for his 
fake. • This immediately enters his heart, un- 
lefs pride and (elf-Jove m^ him rebel ; he 
has no occaflon to hear debates and particu- 
lars upon the argujuent, he inflantly is fen- 
lible that therein is contained the whole fum 
of religion : now, tliis worihip he can only 
find in Ghriflianity ; fb that there is no room 
either for choice or deliberation ; all other 
worfhlp is no religion. The religion of the 
Jews is but an introduftion, or rather but a 
flietch or fhadow of that promifed worfhip : 
take away, from the law of Moles, the coarfe- 
thread figures, temporal blefHngs, fet of the 
earth, celeftial dew, myfterious promifes, in- 
firmities dilpenfed with, or tolerated, and the 
legal ceremonies, there will remain the be- 
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ginning of Chriftianity only. Chriftianity is 
nothing elfe than the overthrow of the idola- 
try of felf-love, and the e$4faiU£hment of the 
true worfhip of God by fupreme love. En- 
quire narrowly, you will meet with this true 
worfhip, unfolded, purified, andperfeft, no,^ 
where but among Chriftians. They alone 
know that €fod defcrves eternal love. I do 
noffcention the Turks, they do not deferve 
it ; their religion is no more than the coarfefl:, 
mofl iervile and entirely mercenary part of 
the worftiip of the moft carnal Jews, to which 
they have added the admiration of a falfe pro- 
phet, who owns himfelf that he had no cer- 
tain proof of his being one. Whoever is up- 
right, and poor of (pirit, can only abide with 
Chriftians, becaufe it is only among them he 
can meet with perfeft love. As foon as he 
has found it there, he has found all he want- 
ed, and is (enfible, that there is nothing more 
left for him to feek. The myfteries do not 
Icare him ; he conceives, that fince all nature 
is impenetrable to his weak under ftarrding, 
he ought not to be forprized at his not ap- 
prehending all the (ecrets of God ; his very 
weakneis makes him ftrong, his darkhefs .doth 
enlighten him, to make him diftruftful of 
himfelfi and docile in God. He doth not 

B3 
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fcruple to believe that God, who is infinite 
love, has vouchlafed to come himfclf in a 
body like unto oprs, to temperate the rays of hjs 
gk)ry> to teach lis to love, and to love him« 
&]f within us. It is in this ienfe true, thftt 
true religion is difcerned by the heart, and 
'T'not by the underftanding. In reality one 
finds it n^edty or merely through the love 
of God worthy of infinite love, not throagb 
the iiibde reafbnings of phUofophers. Socra- 
fcs himfelf had found next to nothing ; where- 
as now an humble poor woman, or a docile 
mechanic, finds all by finding love. Comfiteor 
tthi, pater f etc. The love of God decides all 
without farther diipute, in ftvour of Chrijfti- 
'-.j^v^ty.^M is in that fenfe Tertullian (aith,^ 
libat tbe foul i^ naturally Chriftian. 

• ARTICLE III. 

None but the catholic church can teach 
this Tvorjhipf in a manner proportion- 
ed to the occajions of all mankind. 

AL L men, but more elpecially the illi- 
terate, have needofan authority to de- 
termine, without engaging them into inqui- 
ries and debates, of which they are manifeft- 
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iy incapable. How can it be expe^ed, that 
peafants, and fiich as are obliged to get their 
bread by their labour, fhould examine the 
original texts, the differeat editions and tranP 
lations, and fix the meanings of the bible ? 
God might be thought to have been wanting 
to the occafions of almoft all mankind, if he 
had not ai&gned them stn infallible autho- 
rity to ikve them that impoffible examei^ 
and to prevent their being led into errors. 
The illiterate man, therefore, who knows the 
goodnc(s of God, and is fenfible of his own 
inability, ought to fuppofe fuch an authority 
given by God, and humbly ftek it, to lub- 
ttiit thereunto without rcalbning. Where 
flialllhe find that ? All fbcieties, feparated 
from the catholic church, do ground their 
feparation upon their offisring liberty to every 
individual man, to jtidge for bimfelf, about 
the fenfe of the fcriptures, and by pretending 
to ihow him that the bible doth contradict 
that anrient church.. The firft ftep, therefore, 
which a private man ought to take, before he 
hearkens to thofe feCtaries, is, to Bjike him* 
fclf the judge betweett them and the church, 
which they have forfook. Now, where is 
that (enfible ruftic, in his own affairs, who, 
^kfaout a Ti^cdoixs and fcandalous prefum- 
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prion, can fay, I am going to examine, whe- 
ther the antient church has well or ill inter- 
preted the^ bible ? Yet this is the eflential 
point, and true caufe of the feparation of the 
branches from the old ftem. Every illiterate 
man, who is fenfible of his ignorance, ought 
to have an'averfion to that zO: of prefiimpti- 
on which makes him begin th«s. He looks 
out for an authority which maji five him that 
piece of prefumptibn, and the trouble of 
that examen of which he is incapable. All 
the new lefts, according to their fundamen- 
tal principle, call to him, read, reafon, and 
then judge. The catholic church only tells 
him, do not reafon, do not judge, be fatisfi- 
ed to be taught, be humble : God has pro- 
mi fed me his Spirit to prefer ve you from er- 
rors. Which of the two fhall this poor illi- 
terate man hearkenitd ? Thofe who require 
impo/fibilities of him, or thofe who promife 
him what - is mod fuitable to his weaknefs, 
and worthy the goodnels of his Maker ? Let 
us behold a paralitic, who wants to get out 
of his iMij^ becaufe his houfe is on fire ; he 
addreflesive people, who tell him, you nuift 
rife, runaway, pierce the croud, and get you 
gone out of the flames ; but at lafl he per- 
ceives a fixth, who tells him, be not afraid, 
truft in me, I will carry you off myfelfi up- 
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on my back : (hall he believe the five, who 
advife him to what he knows himfelf i« iin- 
prafticable ? fhall he not rather believe him, 
who promifes that ainnance which he knows 
proportioned and fufficient to his occafion 
and weaknefi ? Without any farther deJibe- 
ration, he gives himfelf up to that man, and 
reiblves to be quiet and governable in his bo* 
ibm. This is exactly the cafe of a humble 
illiterate man ; he cannot (eriobfly liftcn to 
thofe ftfts, who would have him read, rea- 
fbn, and judge, becau(e he finds himfelf in- 
capable of any of them ; but he is comforted, 
when he hears the anticnt church fay to him, 
be fenfible of your own weaknefs, humble 
yourfelf, be compliant, truft in the goodnefs 
of God, who has not left us without the means, 
and fui table ailiftance of going to him ; let 
me alone, I will carry you in my bo(bm : 
nothing is eafier, no way /liorter than this, to 
arrive at truth. The illiterate man has oc 
cafion for neither book nor reafoning to find 
out the true church. With his eyes (hut, he 
knows for certain, that all thofe churches, 
who would make him his own judge, are 
falfe ; and that <m]y that can be the true one, 
\vhich bids him bdieve with humble (ubmi/Ti- 
ont Inftcad of |>OoU'and reafoning, he wants 
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nothing but his o\m weaknds and the good* 
nefs of God^ to avoid being feduced by flat* 
tering infmuations^ and to remain in the flate 
of an humble compliance. He wants only to 
be rightly fenilbte of his ignorance to be de- 
termined I this ignorance ftands him in Aead 
of in&liible (cience. The more ignorant he 
16^ the more doch his ignorance tell him how 
abfurd thofe fefts are, who would let him up 
for a judge df tlui^s he is not able (b much 
as to examine., Oa the other hand, the learn* 
cd them(eWes have numberlefi occafions of 
being humble and iendble of their own inabi* 
Gties. The more they reafon^ the more they 
doubt, even noore than the illiterate t they 
difpute among theni(etves £>r ever, and grow 
^bftinate and tenacious of the mod abfurd 
doftrines^ So that they have as much occa* 
ilon, as the mBoft ignx>rant people, for a fii* 
preme authority, to humble their preiumptt* 
on, amend their prejudices^ determine their 
difputes, fix their uncertainties^ reconcile 
Aem to each other, and unite them with the 
ixwiltitode. That authority, fiiperior to alt 
ireaibning, where ihall we find it ? It can*^ 
not be in any of thoft &Ssb, whJeh are form* 
cd only by caufing men to- reaSon, and mak- 
ing them judges of the icFtpture above the 
church. It cannot^ therefore^ be found any 
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where, but in that antient church, which is 
called the catholk church. What is more 
fimple, ffaorter, more adapted to the weak 
uaderftandings of the vu^ar than a flecifion i 
For the apprehending of which, there is on* 
ly need of feeling one's ignorance, and not to* 
atiempt impolI9>ilities. Abandon that exa- 
men Which id Vidbly ki^ffible to you, and 
a ridicul{>us conceit, and you will find your^ 
ielf immediately a good catholic. 

I kpprehend very well. Sir, thar fnnumer^ 
ajble difficuldes will be Aarted at what I have 
Jiere laid down : but are there none rai(ed to* 
make us doubt the very being of bodies, and 
^eftkm the certainty of things we really be^ 
Iu>ld, which we hear and ftel every moment,, 
•s if our wbole'Xfe was but the illufion of » 
dream ? I dare w^y diat in the three prin-^ 
ciples I have laid down,^ enough will be foun<¥ 
to diffipate aU ohjcftions in a &w words, and 
witboKit entering into any intricam or fobtler 
debates. 

Yet I dmnor end thfs fetter. Sir, wfthout 
cdt intimating, that you do not (lem to have 
t fiifficient vakie for St. Aultin. It is true, 
d»t father wrote in an age of a very indifie-^ 
rent talle; biis fiile (hews it; he has wrote 
without any order, haftily, with a luxuriancy 
of thought, and), chiefly, when he was uiged^ 
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to it by his occafions of inftrufting, or refiit- 
ing his adverfaries, Plato and Des Cartes, 
whom you (b highly value, had leifiire to me- 
ditate, without difturbance, and bring their 
works to perfeftion : yet have thofe two au- 
thors their failings : for example, what c jn be 
more weak than the proofs which Socrates 
alleges for the inmiortality of the foul ? 

Befides, is he not wavering and unfixed 
about fbme of the moft fundamental truths, 
without the certainty of which his moral pre- 
cepts lofe their aim ? AVhat is more defe- 
ftive than the infinite world of Des Cartes ? 
If a coUeftion was made of all the true (ayings 
of St. Auflirt, fcattered loofely throughout hts 
works, there would be ^ore metaphyfics 
found than in thofe tw6- ailfhors. I cannot 
ceafe to admire the ejSSnt j the cfcarnefs and 
fertility of that fublime genius. 

I wifh. Sir, I could be for one jftontfi.; 
with you in a lonefbme place, where we might 
have nothing elfe to do but to fearch togeth^' 
what might feed and edify our fouls. ruSp 
quando ego te ajptciam, quandoque licebit, etc, 

No'body can honour you with more lively 
fentiments, and more worthy of you, than I 
(hall do the remainder of my days. 
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LETTER II. 

Concerning the worjhip of God, the* 
immortality of the foul, and the free- 
will of man. 

S I R, 

THE paper, you have done me the 
honour to fend me, contains three 
queries. 

I/?, Can the infinitely perfeft Being require 
any worfliip from beings that are infinitely 
inferior to him ? 

2diy, Is it pofGble to demonflratc, that 
the foul of man is immortal ? 

2dfyf Isvit confiflent to believe, that the 
infinitely pcrfeft Being has given man a free- 
will;* which includes a liberty of overfetting 
order? 
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CHAP. L 

T'he infinitely perfeB Being doth require 
a warjhipfrom ali intelligent crtgiurefk 

np HE truth of the cxiftence of the infi- 
-** nitely pertoR Being is to 'clear, and 
fb fruitful a principle, that we need only con- 
£ilt it without prejudice, and follow it fin- 
cerely, to find Acrein all we want to know 
of that neceflkry Being. And here, in my 
opinion, you &c the tmdis to be drawn 
fiom it. 



I. 



"We cannot reafbnabfy doubt, that & pciw 
ftftaBeingdodilcrrehimielfi fiir being juft, 
he owes an infinite love to hk hifiQitB per- 
leffion. Hence 1 infer, that if thb Bdng 
Jhould produce any work befides himJel^ 
P^' iHtfaout produchig it for his own lake, thar 
therein he fhould slOc more imperfe£lly than 
the imperfef): beings, who a£t for the love of > 
hkn. There are men, thofe imperfefl be* ;! 
kigs ! who, in all their works, propofe to» - 
theiaiclves no other end^ than to pleaie that ; 
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pcrfeft Being. If, therefore, the perfeft Be- 
ing did unjuftly refiiie, to himfetf, the end of 
his aftions to his own advanta^^ vAuxk 
the imper&A beings aim at m their aCtions^ 
be vroald aft le(s perfectly than pious men; 
which is utterly impoffible. We ought, there- 
fore, to conclude, with the Bible, That Cod 
has made alt things far his own Jake. On 
the one hand he is infinitely perfeft in him- 
self: oa the other hand infioiitely jtrft, be- 
cau& joilice is part of the infinite perfedioii^ 
He owes, therefore, to himfelf alt what he 
dodi, and it is not lawful for him to ^ve t^ 
way any of his r^hts. Such is his greatnefs,. 
diat he can aA for no other than himfelf. He 
calls himCdf the jeahms G^d. Jealody, whidi 
is unbecoming and ridicolons in man, is lii- 
preme juftice in God. He (aith> as be ou^t^ 
1 Villi not give tny glory to another. He owes 
iiimfelC and pays all to bsniclf. All pro- 
ceeds from him ; alt ought to return unto him ; 
ctherwife order would be deffroyed. The 
author of the paper fent me acknowlisge^ , 

that the all-perfeft Being has drawn meAnW^': s!^ ' ^ 
nothing ;. he ought likewile to own that that 
Being has created them for hhnlHC If he 
j;mfted without any end, he would aft in a 
1>lind and fenfekfs manner, wherein his wiA 
i^oai could have no Ihare. If heaAedfbraia 
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end, lefi exalted than himlelf, he would de* 
bafe his aftion below that of every virtuous 
man who afts all for the (epreme Being. It 
would be abfurdity itfelf. Let us therefore 
conclude, without fear of miftaking, that God 
has made every thing for his own Jake* 



n. 



That fupreme Being, which we call God, 
cannot have created the intelligent beings for 
his own (ake, without willing, at the fame 
time, that thofe beings fliould employ their 
underftandings to know and to admire him ; 
and their will to love and obey him. The 
order or juftice of things requires that our in- 
telligence be regulated, and our love be juft ; 
it is neceffary, therefore, that God, who is the 
fupreme order and juftice, Ihould will that we 

love his infinite perfe6Uon more than our own 
bounded perfeftion ; and that we fliould love 
his infinite goodnefs above the finite good- 
- . yn/S^ which he has endowed us with. > This is 
'S^^-^ ihe true and rational love of juftice; we 
are only limited, partaking and depending 
good beings ; whereas the firft Being is the 
only goodnefs, the fpring of all others, un« 
limited and independent. Our love for that 
goodnefs ought likewiie in us to b€ a love 
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the only fpring of all other love, a love v^th- 
out bounds, and a love independent from all 
other love. On the contrary, the love of 
ourfelves ought to be a love void of that pri- 
mitive love ; only a (mailer rivulet derived 
from that great river, a love fubftitute to it, a 
limited love, and proportioned to the (mall 
parcel of goodne(s which is fallen to our (hare. 
God IS the all, and we are the nothing, that 
have borrowed a (mall parcel of that Being 
to cover ourfelves with. We do not belong 
to ourfelves, but to him that has made us, 
and who has given us all, even that which 
we call myfelf ; that (elf) which is fo dear to 
us, and commonly our only God, is, proper- 
ly fpeaking, but a fhiall part, that would be 
the whole. It brings all things to itfelf, and 
therein doth imitate God, and fets itfelf up 
for an idol : that idol muft be deflroyed. We 
mufl bring that felf lower, and put it in it's 
right place again, which is but a finall corner 
of the univerfe in proportion to the litde per- 
fection and being it pofTefles. 

He will come into his rank again to be e- 
fteemed and beloved according to his true 
merit. And this is the love of juflice, this 
IS order. This is what God owes to himfelfi 
this is what is jufl he (hould require' of his 
creature capable of knowing and lo^ng. It 
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is needful that, in creating it, he fhould pro- 
poie, as the end of his work, to make him- 
ielf known as infinite truth, and to make 
himfelf beloved as imiverfal goodnefi ; £o that 
may be known in him all community of his 
truth, and beloved in him all community of 
goodnefs without bounds. As fbon as that 
foundation is laid, the >x^ole building wSl 
rife.as of itfelf. As fbc»i as you fhall fuppofe, 
that God alone ought immediately to bzve 
all our love, and that afterwards this love 
doth fpread upon that (elf, only in the fame 
manner as other limited goods in proportion 
to its limits, then will religion be wholly un* 
folded in our hearts. You may even leave 
man to his own heart, if it ap'pears that he 
loves himfelf only with that love of God, and 
that (elf-love ts laid a(ide» 



m. 



This being agreed on, there remain^ no 
ferther queflion about the worflup of tJod, 
There is ho qther >vor(hip befides love, fays 
St. Auftin ; ftec coUtur niji AtAando. It il 
the kittgdoih of God within our(elves ; it is 
the worflupping in (pirit and in truth ; it b 
the only end for wMch God has made us. 
He has given us love for no odier end than 
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that wc (hould love him. We muft re-efta- 
blifh order by overthrowing that difbrder 
-which has prevailed. We muft put God, 
which is the all, in the room which felf did 
occupy, as if it had been the all, the centre, 
and univerfal ipring. That felf muft be tied 
down, in it's (mall corner, as a weak and 
(mall parcel of tlie borrowed goodnefs. At 
the iame time we muft reftore to God the 
place of the all, and be afhamed to have u(ed 
hun (b long like a private being, with whom 
we would make terms, as between equals^ to 
unite or not unite ourielves with him, to 
make one's own bargain, or elfe to look qpt 
for (bme other ally. 

In a word, we muft place God in the rooi^ 
of that Cdf, which it occupied without fhame, 
ajtid put ielf in that fmall place where we had 
reduced God to, after having made him lit- 
tle in comparilbn to that (elf. Bring it about 
that men think thus, and all doubts are va>- 
nUhed, all the rebellions of mens heart are 
fiibduedy and all pretences of impiety and ir- 
religion are defeated. I dot not «nter inta 
rea(bmngs, I a(k nothing of man ; .i give 
jiim np to his love ; let him love with all his 
heart what is lovely without bounds, and k( 
him do what he pleales ; and I am (ure, that 
whatwUlpleafe himi cannot be any thii^ 
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but the moft pure reli^on. This is the pcr- 
fcft worftiip ; nee colitur nifi amando^ He 
will do nothing but love and obey. The na- 
tion ofthejufiy laith the fcripture, is notbitig 
but obedience and love. 



IV. 



1 T will be objefted, that this love is an in- 
ward worfliip. But where mufl we look for 
the external one? Why fhall we fuppofe 
that God doth require it ? But is it not ob- 
vious, that the external worfhip is a neceffa- 
ry confequence of the internal worfhip, love ? 
Shew me a Ibciety of men who look on each 
other, as being altogether but one and the 
feme family, the fiither of which is in hea- 
ven. Shew me men, who live only by love 
of that heavenly Father, and love neither their 
neighbour nor themfelves, but for love of 
him, and who are biit one heart and one 
(bul ; do not you think, that in this godly 
(bciety, the mouth will inceflantly Ipeak from 
the fullnefs of the heart? They will admire 
the all-high, they will love the all-good; they " 
will fing his praifes, they will blefi him for 
all his bounties ; they will not ftop there, 
they will make him known to all the nations 
of the univerfe ; they will endeavour; to help 
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up their brethren, as fbon as they fliall find 
them tempted by pride, or any carnal pafli- 
on, to abandon the well-beloved. They will 
figh to find the leaft cooling or abatement of 
love. They will croft the leas to the remot- 
eft parts of the world, to make the common 
Father known and beloved to the forlorn peo- 
ple that have forgot his greatneft. What is 
it you call an external worfhip, if this is not 
one ? Then would God be all things in all ; 
he would be the King, Father, and univerfal 
Friend ; he would be the living law of the 
hearts. All the difcourfes would be concern- 
ing him and for him ; he would be conliilted, 
believed, and obeyed. Alas ! if a mortal 
king, or a father of a mean &mily, through 
his wilHom, acquires the efteem and confi- 
dence of all his children, one fees. nothing elfe 
bcjGdes honours that are paid him ; there is 
no occafion to a/k where is his worihlp, or 
\yhether any is due to him ; all what is done 
to honour him, to obey him, and acknow- 
lege his favours, is a continual worfhip in 
every body's view. What would it be then 
if men were pofTefled with the love of God i 
Their fbciety would beafblemn wor/hip, like 
that which is delcribcd to us of the bleffed in 
heaven. 
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V. 



It may be replied^ that it is needfid to 
prov€y that befides love, and ^rtues neceflari* 
ly adhering to it, man owes to God public 
and regulated ceremonies ; but thole ceremo- 
nies are not the eflential part of religion,, 
which conlifls in love, and the practice of 
virtue. Tho(e ceremonies are inflicted not 
as being the eflential part of religion, but (m« 
ly to (erve as figns which fhow it and noa« 
rifh it in itielf, and help to communicate it 
to others. Tho(e ceremonies are in rdlpeft' 
to God what the tokens of refpeft are to a 
father, whom his children filute, embrace^ ' 
and (erve with earneftnefs ; or to a king who 
is harangued, placed on a throne, fiirround* 
ed with a certain grandeuTj and to ftrike the 
imagination of the people flill more, before 
whom the great ones kneel. Is it not true, 
that men commonly tied and attached to vt" 
fible objefts, and whofe reafbn is weak, have 
yet greater^ieed of a fliew to imprint in them 
a (uitable refjpeft for an invifible majefty, and 
contrary to all their paffions, than to produce 
that eflfeft for a vifible one, who ftardes their 
eyes and flatters their fenfual paflions ? One 
feels the ncceflity there is of a court for a king, . 
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and yet is unwilling to own the much great- 
er occafion of a pomp for divine fervice. 
This may be IHled, not knowing the occadons 
of mankind, and to (lick at circumftances^ 
when, the principal point is yielded; 



Yl. 



. And> da we not Cee, that all nations who 
have adored any di^ini|^, have fixed their 
wor/hip to (bme external demonftrations, cal* 
led cei^mOniesS' As loon as the internal 
worihip is admitted, the external is requifite 
to ejKj^eis it, and communicate it to (bciety. 
Human-kind did oiier (acrifices and gifts till 
the times of Mofes. Moles did infKtute cere* 
moires in the religion of the jews.' The Chri* 
ffian church has received fbme from Jelus 
Chrift. No matter whether beafts are killed^ 
incenfe burnt, or the fruits of the earth be 
offered, provided men have figns by which 
they exprefs their love of God. All the pro- 
duSts of the earth are histown gifts to us4 to 
offer,, is otily. returning what we have receiv- 
ed ; making an ackhowlegement that we had 
it all from hini. By thoie. figns we call to 
mind God's majefly and his bounty ; we eXr 
cite each other tapraji'eis and praifes of him, 
and to put our hopes in him ; we endeavour 
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at a certain uniformity of figns, to fliow Ac 
union of our hearts, and to prevent difbrders 
in the common wor/hip. When God has 
not regulated thole ceremonies in his written 
laws, men have followed tradition, going 
back to the very beginning of the world : 
when God has regulated thofe ceremonies by 
written laws, men have been bound to ob- 
ferve them inviolably. Even the Proteftants, " 
who have found fo much Bixdt with our qere- 
monies, have been obliged to retain matiy of 
them : fo conftant a truth it is, that men Mvc 
occafion^ibr fome. There is need of ceremo- 
nies, not fiich as amufe or impofe upen us, 
but fuch as are a help to recoUeft ourielveSi 
and call to our minds the memory of God^ 
favours. This is the true worftiip of God, 
Whoever has another idea of it is miftakeOi 
and entertains wrong notions of it. 

VIL 

Let- any one now compare thefc two 
ichemes. In the one each man acknowlege- 
ing the true God, would honour him inward* 
ly after his own manner, without giving any 
fign or mark thereof to the reft of mankind. 
In the other, men have a cpmmon worfhip, 

. • . by 
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by whofe help every one recoUefts himfelf^ 
feeds his love, edifies his brethren, makes God 
known to fuch of mankind who had no know- 
lege of him, or have loft it. O how love- 
ly and moving is that Ipeftacle ! Is it not 
plain, that the lecond fcheme is a thoufand 
times more worthy of the perfeft Being, and 
more adapted to the occafions of mankind 
than the firft ? Whoever (hall have taken a 
true refolution to prefer God to himfelf, and 
to carry the yoke of the Lord, will never hc- 
litate between thefe two. 

VIII. 

It is objefted, that God is infinitely above 
man ; that there is not the leaft proportion 
between them; that God has no occafion for 
our worfhip ; laftly, that this worfhip of a li. 
mi ted will is unworthy of a Being infinite m 
his perfeftions. It is true, that God has no 
manner of occafion for our worihip, without 
which, he is happy, .perfeft,- and all-fufficient 
to himfelf: but, if he wilk and commands 
that worfiiip ; which, though imperfeft, is 
not unworthy of him ; and it can only be for 
that veiy worfiiip that he has created us; 
when the queftion is to know, what doth or 
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doth not become the infinite Being, we ought 
not to pretend to penetrate into it with our 
ftiort-fighted and weak realbn. The finite 
beings cannot comprehend the infinite. It 
is from the infinite himfelf we ought to learn 
what he may will or not will. Now, wc 
have plain faft to determine this. On the 
one hand, we cannot doubt that the infinite 
Being has created us ; on the other, we fee 
plainly, that in creating us he could not have 
a more noble and exalted end than that of 
being known and beloved by us. It is in 
vain to allege, that this knowlege and limit- 
ed love are an end not at all proportioned to 
the infinite perfeftion of God. However im- 
perfeft that end may be, yet it is the mofl 
perfeft that God could propofe to himfelf by 
creating us. To make the thing eafy, and re- 
move all difficulties, we muft diflinguifh be- 
tween what the creature can do, and the com- 
placency of God therein. Theaftion of the 
creature, which knows and loves God,is always 
necelTarily imperfefl like the creature itfelf that 
doth it. It is always infinitely below God. 
But that aftion, of knowing and loving God, 
is the nobleft, and the mofl perfeft operation 
which God can draw fi-orri his creature, and 
which ,he can propofe to himfelf as the end 
of his work. If God could not produce, out 
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of nothing, any creature, but upon conditi- 
on to draw therefrom fbme work as perfeft 
as God himfelf, he then could never pretend 
to produce any creature out of nothing ; for 
there can never be any that (hall be or be- 
come capable of performing any aftion equal- 
ly perfeft with God himfelf. 

The faft, however, is beyond all doubt, 
that God has created all things out of nothing; 
his perfedtion in his produftions requires he 
fliould have propofed to himfelf to draw out 
of his creatures the moft noble and perfeft 
operation, which their narrow and bounded 
nature was capable of. Now, this moft per- 
feft operation of human-kind, is the know- 
lege and love of God: what God produces 
from man can be but imperfeft, as man him- 
felf is : yet God draws from him the moft 
. perfeft work which he is any ways able to 
afford : and it isfufficient, for the maintaining 
of order, that God fliould draw, from his 
creature, the beft he can, within the limits 
he has fixed the fame. Then he is pleafed 
and (atisfied with his production. His power 
has effected what his wifdom requires. He 
takes delight in his creature, and that yery 
delight is the end whith he propofeth to him- 
felf. Now, this complacency or delight is not 
diftinguiflied from himfelf; fo that, properly 

G 2 
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(peaking, he is himfelf his own end. The ac- 
compliflied aftion of his own creature is but 
the fubjeft of his complacency; it is wKHom 
in which he pleafeth himfelf; and this com- 
placency is equally with him, infinitely per- 
feft, fince it is equally juft and wife. 



IX. 



ViTe cannot doubt but that mankind knows 
God, and that many among them do love 
him, or at Icaft have a defu-e to love him. It 
is, therefore, as clear as the fun, that it was 
God's will to make himfelf known and beloy- 
ed ; for if God had been unwilling to commu- 
nicate to us theknowlege and love of him, we 
could never have either known or loved him. 
I may therefore afk, wherefore has God given 
us the capacity of kno^^ng and loving him ? , 
Certainly it is the moft precious of all his 
gifts. Has he granted it to us in a blind man* 
ner, without reafbn, by mere chance^ with- 
out defigning we fhould make any ufe of it ? 
He has given us corporeal eyes to fee the light 
of the fun : fliall we believe that he has given 
us the eyes of the mind, which are capable of 
difcerning his eternal truth, without willing 
that the lame (hould be known to us ? I own, 
we can neither know nor love infinitely the 
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infinite perfeftion. Our higheft knowlege 
will always remain infinitely imperfeft in* 
proportion to the infinitely perfeft Being. In 
a word, though we do know God, it can 
never be but with a limited knowlege ; but 
we know him thus far, that we are ftre in 
pronouncing what he is not, that we alcribe 
to him fiach perfeftions, as are fiaitable to his 
dignity, without being in danger of miftaking. 
There is no other being in nature, which we 
confound with God, and we know how ta 
defcribe him with his charafter of infinite, 
which is only one, and not communicable.. 
It (eems we know him pretty diftinftly, fince 
die ckar idea wc have of hvm doth force us^ 
to prefer him to ourfelves. Such an idea, 
which goes (b fer as to dethrone felf, muft 
work very powerfully on man, blindly fon3i 
of himfelf, to adoration. Never was idea fo 
hardly ftruggled with, and yet came off witb 
Cich vigor. Let us judge of its ftrength by 
what It forces us to own agalnft ourfelves.. 
Nothing is fo fiirprizing as the idea of God, 
which I carry at the bottom of my heart with» 
in myftlf ; it is an infinite, contained in a 
finite being. What I have within myfelf 
doth exceed me without meafure. I do not 
comprehend, how I can contain him withini 

^3 
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my mind, and yet I do. It is needlefs to ex« 
amine how I can keep him within that nar- 
row compais, fince the faft is plain, and not 
to be denied. This incomprehenfible idea of 
the divine Being, not to be blotted out, is 
that which makes me his refemblance notwith- 
fknding my imperfeftion and lowneft. As 
he doth know and love himfelf infinitely, I 
do know and love him according to my mea^ 
Hire. I cannot know the infinite but with a 
finite knowlege, and I can only love him 
with a finite love, as myfelf ; yet I know him 
as being infinite, and I will and endeavour 
HP love him with the greateft love he has 
made me capable of. I wifh it was in my 
power to put no bounds to my love for a per- 
fection which has no bounds. Once more ; 
it is true, that ndther this knowlege nor this 
love have a perfeftion equal to their ob- 
jeft ; but that man, who knows and loves 
Cod, according to his meafiire of knowl^e 
and love, is incomparably more worthy of 
that perfeft Being, than that man, whofhould 
be as without aGcki in this world, never feli- 
citous either to know or to love him. Herein 
you fee two different plans of God's work; 
the one is as worthy of his wifdom and of his 
goodneft as we can conceive it, the other is 
unworthy of both^ and has no manner of 
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rational end. It is eafy to conclude which 
of thefe two plans God has followed. 



X. 



When a man humbleth himfelf, he only 
feeks to be independent, it is a deceitful and 
hypocritical humility. Whilft he is magni- 
fying to himfelf his lowlinefs, his nothing- 
nefs, and the infinite difproportion which is 
betwixt God and himfelf^ it is with no other 
view than to (hake off God's yoke, and tafet 
himfelf up for a fort of a little divinity .of his 
own liking ; by fatisfying all his inordinate 
paflions, and making himfelf the center of e- 
very thing about him. Man is glad to place 
God in an infinite height and diflance above 
him, whence he doth not deign either to ob- 
ferve us, make us inflruments of his glory, 
interefl himfelf in us, or concern himfelf al)out 
us, to correft us, perfeft us, reward us, or 
punifh us. But is it not apparent, that the 
infinite diflance, between God and us, doth 
not hinder him from being always about and 
within us ; and that it is even that perfeftion 
in which he exceeds us infinitely, which en- 
ables him to do and operate every thing in 
us, and to be nearer to us than we are our- 

C 4 
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felvcs ? How is it poffible that he, who makes 
our eyes to fee, our ears to hear, our under- 
ftandings toimow,and our will to love,{hould 
not be intent upon every thing, which he o- 
perates within us ? How can it be he ftiould 
not intereft hlmfelf in what he takes care 
every moment to produce in us ? That at- 
tention cofls nothing ta an infinite wiidom 
and goodneft. In that, every thing is aftion, 
every thing is reft. We would fain conceive 
a God fo far diftant from us ; Co haughty, and 
6) iijriifFerent in his haughtinefs, as to difdain 
to >yatch over mankind ; fo that every one of 
us, without being under any conftraint from 
his looks, might live without rule, following 
the dictates of his paflions and pride. By 
pretending thus to faife God, we degrade 
bim ; for we make of him a God indifferent 
as to good or evil, the virtues or vices of his 
creatures, the diforder or order of the world, 
which he has framed. By leeming to humble 
ourftlves, we make ourfelves gods, we over- 
throw all (ubordination, we give ourfelves the 
loole, promife ourfelves impunity, and we 
attempt to place ourfelves even above our 
reafon. 

Once more, compare thefe two plans, thfc* 
one offering us a God, wife, good, watchful ^ 
who ranks, direfls, rewards; who will be 
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Inown, beloved, and obeyed: the other pre- 
ftnts us a God not at all concerning bimfelf 
with our behaviour, afiefted with neither vir- 
tue nor \^ce, nor with reafbn violated, or 
conformed to, by hiacreanires; who gives man 
up to his mad pride and alt his brutal deflrcs ; 
who negle^s him after he has madehim, and 
doth not care to he either known or belovedi 
by him, though he hath given him all the 
Efficient feculdes to do both. Compare thele 
two plans, and I defy you not to prefer 
firft to the lecond. /f^'feSw^K 

CHAP. 11. 

7'ie foul of man is immorlau 

THIS queftion will eafJy be put in a- 
clear light, if it be but reduced to it'» 
true terms, and feparated &om what is of a 
£irther extmt. 



It is true, that the (but of man is nor a 

feeing depending on itftlfj or having a neceP- 

fi'ry cxlftence. There isbutoncBeingwhiehi 

G J. 
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has an exiftence of ixSsif, can never ]o& that 
fame^ but doth communicate it to all others 
according to it's own pleafure. God would 
have no need of acting any thing to annihilate 
the foul of man. He need only ceafe for 
a moment, or fiilpend the aftion by which 
he continues it's creation at every moment, 
to plunge the fame again into the abyfi of non- 
exiftence and notbingnels, whence he drew it; 
juA as a man needs only to let fall his hand 
to drop a ftone which he held up in the air, 
tha^ jnftantly fells by it's own weight. So 
thalt the rational query is not here to know, 
whether the foul of man can be annihilated 
iij c&fe jt fhould fo pleafe God ; for it is ap- 
pirint that it may fo be ; and that it entirely* 
depends on the will of God. 



n. 



The q\^pftion is to know, whether the 
foul has in itfelf natural caules of corruption 
or deftruftion. which put a period to it's ex- 
iftance after a certain time ; and whether it 
can be phiiofophically demonftrated, that the 
foul has in itfelf no foch caufes. See here the 
negative proof of it. As fbon as you have 
tfVablifhed the moft real and folid difference 
between the body and foul, you are vafUy 
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foprized at their union; and it is only by 
the medium of God's might you can conceive 
haw he could unite and caufe a harmony in 
the a£tions of two fb different natures. Bo- 
diies do not think ; fouls are neither divifible, 
extended, figurated, nor endowed with bo« 
dily faculties. Aik any fenfible perfon, whe- 
ther his preient thought be round or iquare, 
white or yellow, hot or cold > divifible in fix 
or in twelve different parts ; inftead of giving 
you a ierious anfwer he will laugh at you. 
A(k hijni> if the atoms, of which his body is 
made up, be wife or fooliOi, if they know 
each other, if they be virtuous, have a friend- 
ihip for each other ; if the round atoms have 
more wit or goodnefs than the fquare ones ;. 
he will laugh again, becaufe he will not be 
able to believe that you are feriou? in the en- 
quiry after thbfe inconfiftencies. Go yet far- 
ther with him ; foppofe at6m3 of the figure 
he (hall fix upon, defire him to make them as 
minute as ever he pleafes, and afk him whether^ 
at laft, he has a profpeft of that point of time^ 
when thDfo atoms, which had no knowlege at 
sdl before, ihall, all onafodden, begin to know 
each other, to know all that is about them, 
and to (ay, within themfelves, I do believe- 
this,, but I do not believe that ; I love fucb 
m obje£t, but I hate the other» He will thinJ& 
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you a(k him chUdifh queftions ; he will laug^ 
at them^ as at the moft extravagant metamor* 
phofes or fables. The ridiculoufiiefi of the 
queries fhews perfeftly well> that none of all 
the properties of a body enter into the noti^ 
ons we have of a (pirit or a thinking* being ;^ 
and on the contrary, none of the properde$> 
of a {pint enter into the idea we have of a 
body or an extended being. The real di*^ 
ftinclion, and the entire difiikenefs- of the na*^ 
ture of thofe two* beings being thus fettled,- 
no man ought to be fiirprized that their uni- 
on (which confifts only in a fort of harmony 
or mutual relation between the thoughts o£ 
the one and the motions of the other) fhoulc^ 
have an end, without either of thofe beings 
being diflblved or ceafing- to exift. There is- 
more reafon to wonder how two beings, di& 
fbrent in their natures, can continue together 
any time, and aft in concert. Why fhall 
any one, therefore, conclude, that one of 
thofe beings muft be annihilated, aflbon as 
they ceafe to be united, fince their union was,, 
in- all appearance) fo unnatural ? Let us fan-- 
cy two bodies abfolutely of the lame nature ; 
part them, you deftroy neither ;. befides, the 
exiftence of the one can never prove the ex- 
iftence of the other, nor the annihilation of' 
the one the deftruftion of the other.. Though'. 
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Aey be fiippofed alike in all things, their 
real diiierence iiiffices^ to demonftrate, that 
they can never be the caufe of each other's 
• exiflence or annihilation r becaufe the one is 
not the other, it may exift or be annihilated ■ 
'without the other body. Their difference 
occafions their mutual independance. If we* 
muH teaSxi thus of two bodies^ which have 
been parted and are entirely of the fame na- 
ture, with haw much more reafbn ought we 
t9 argue thus of a fpirit and a body, whofe 
union is no ways natural, then* natures being* 
altogether fb unlike in every circumftance 1^ 
On die <Mie hand, the difcontinuation of an« 
union, fb accidental to both their natures^, 
cair be to neither a caufe of annihilation ; on> 
the other hand, the very annihilation of one 
of thofe two beings, would, in no ways, be 
the reafbn or caufe why the other (hould like- 
ways be annihilatedi. A being, '^ich is no* 
ways the caufe of the other's exiflencc, can- 
not be the caufe of it's deflru£lion. It is, there- 
fore, as dear as the day, that the dif^union: 
of the body and foul* cannot caufe the annihi* 
lation of either the foul or the body ; anci 
that even the annihilation of the body doth* 
not contribute any thing towards puting:ai 
period to the being of the fouJ. 
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Th b union of the bodj and foul, confiA- 
ing only in a harmony or mutual relation be* 
tween the thoughts of the one, and the moti-- 
ons of the other ; it is eafy to conceive what ■ 
the difcontinuation of that harmony muft oc* 
cafion. The harmony is not natural to thole' 
two beings^ fb much unlike, and Co inde* 
pendent of each other. There could not evea- 
be a lefs power than God himiel^ who, by a- 
will altogether arbitrary and almighty, could 
lubjeA two beings fb widely dificrent in their 
natures and operations to that harmony for 
afting together. Suppofe that almighty and 
uncontroulable will of God fuipended, that 
fbrced harmony, if I may call it fb> is inrnie-* 
diately fuipended likewife; as a fh>ne &1I^ 
with it's own weight, fbcai as the hand that * 
kept it up in the air Is removed firom it, each 
of thefe two parts re-ailumes it^s natural inde- 
pendency towards the other. It miift follow • 
from thence,, that the foul, far from being 
annihilated by the breach of that union,vwhicb 
only puts her again into her own natural flate, 
is then free to think independendy from all 
the motions of bodies ; in the fame manner 
as I am free to walk alone as foon as I have 
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been looiened from another man to whom a 
fuperior force did keep me chained. The 
tnd of that union is only a difengagement 
and a liberty^ as the union was but a bond 
and a mere {ubje£lion ; then oughjt the foul 
to think independently from all the modons 
of the bodies^ in the fame manner as the 
Chriitian religion fuppofes that the angdls^ 
who were never united to bodies^ do think in' 
heaven. Why fliould we, therefore, appre- 
hend the annihilating of the. foul upon that 
feparation, which can produce nothing lets 
than an endre liberty of thinking. 



IV. 



The body, on the other hand, is not an- 
nihilated; the veiy minutcf)[ atom doth not 
periih. In what we call death, nothing more 
happens than a fimjple difjpladng of organs ^ 
the mofl fubtle and refined bodies do exhale ; 
the machine is diflblvedand it's harmony de» 
ftroyed. But however the parts of it be fcat^ 
tered up and down the W(»ld, either by acd^ 
dents or corruption^ none ever ceafes to have 
and keep a being; and all pfailofbphers agree^ 
that not fb much as the vileflor mofl impercept-^ 
able atom in the univerfe is ever annihilated* 
To what porpofe then fhould any one fear 
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Ae innihilatioii of that other moft noble and 
thiniring (ubftance, caUed Ibul ? How cai^ 
my oae imag^e, that the body, \vhich is ne- 
ver annihilated, (hould deftroy the fool more- 
Boble than itfelf^ a ftran^ to ky and abfi>» 
Inteiy independent fiom k ^ The difHmicMr' 
of thoie two beii^ can no> more operate the- 
annihiladon of the one than of die other, ft 
is readily granted, that no atom of the body' 
doth perifli at the time of the leparation of 
diole two parts. What is the reaibn then^ 
that men are lb bufy in- finding oat pretences 
for belie^dng that: the fiail, \i4iich is mfinifeely 
more perfeft, is deftroyed ? It is true, thai 
at any time God is almighty and fbfficient to 
deftroy it, if he pleafes ; but there is no rea<^ 
Cm to believe- that he wills k rather at the 
time of it's fiparation fix>m,. than of it's uni- 
on ^th, the body.. What is called death be- 
ing only a dilbrdering of thecorpufcula which 
compofe the organs, it cannot be (aid that 
ihis difbrder happens as well in the ibul as ia 
die body. The foul, as it is a thinking be* 
ing, has none of the bodify properties ; it 
has neither parts,, nor figure, nor fight of the 
parts in relation to each other, nor motion- 
or change of fight. So that no kind of diC- 
order can happen to it. The foul, which is. 
the thinkipg felf,. and the willing felf, is a. 
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iple being in itfelf^ and not diviilble. 
lere is never^ in the (ame man^ two (elfs, 
• two halfi of the fame felf. The objefts 

conveyed to the foul by divers organs 
ich are the different fenfations ; but all 
fe different channels termmate in one on- 
;:entre where they all unite. It is the felf 
ich is one in fo flriA a knth, that it is 
ough that only that each man has a true 
ty, and is not feveral men. We cannot 

of that felfi whicli thinks and wills, that 
bias different parts joined together, as the 
iy compofed of different limbs joined to- 
ber. This foul has neither figure, fight^ 
al motion, nor colour, nor heat, not hard- 
s, nor other ftnfible quality. We neither 
, hear, nor feel the lame ; we only con- 
/e that it thinks and wills, as it is the na- 
e of the body to be extended, divifible, 
1 of a particular figure. As fbon as we ad- 
t the real difierence betwixt body and foul, 
muft, without the leafi: doubt, conclude, 
t the foul is ©either compounded, nor di- 
ed, nor figured, nor fitted, becaufeof it's 
ts, and confequently has no difpofition of 
jans. As for the body, which is organiz- 

it may be disjointed, alter it^s figure, and 
z it's harmony ; but the foul can never 
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lo(e that order it had not^ and which doth 
not fuit it's nature. 



V. 



"We might fay, that as the (bul was crca^ 
ed for no other end than to be united with the 
body, it is fb much limited to Hiat fbciety, 
that it's borrowed exiflence ceafes, as ibon as 
it's fociety vdth the body determines. But 
this is talking in the air, and without any 
proof, to fuppole the foul was created to exift 
no longer than exa^lly as foon as it fhould 
continue united \wth the body. Whence 
have any authority to aflert fo uncouth a 
thought? And, what right have they to liip- 
pofe tlus, without producing proofs of it? 
The body is certainly lefs perfeft than the 
fc»il ; lince it is a greater perfe£lion to think, 
than not to think : yet we fee that the exifl- 
ence of bodies doth not determine with the' 
duration of if s fociety with the foul : aftei^ 
death has broke the bones of that union, that! 
body ftill exifis, even in it's minuteft parti« 
cles. We fee only two things; the one, 
that the body is divided and difinembered: 
this cannot happen to the foul, which is (im- 
ple, without difpofition of parts. The other, 
that the body is no longer moved dependant- 
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ly from the thoughts of the foul : ought we 
not, therefore, to conclude, that in the fame 
manner, and with much more reafon, the 
foul continues to exift on it's part, and that 
k then be^s to think independantly from 
the operations and motions of the body ? The 
operation follows the exiftence, as all philo* 
fophers agree. Thofe two natures are inde- 
pendent from each other, not only as to their 
natures, but their operations. '* As the bo- 
*' dy has no occafion for the thoughts of the 
** foul, to be moved ; the foul has no need 
" of the motions of the body, to think." It 
was only by chance, that thofe two unlike 
beings, and fo independent, form each other^ 
were fobjefted to operate harmonioufly. The 
end of their tranfitory fociety lets them ope- 
rate freely, each according to it's proper na- 
ture, which has no manner of rekdon with 
the other. 



VI. 



I N ihort, the quelKon is only to know^ 
whether God, who has it entirely in his 
choice to annihilate the foul of man, or to 
continue it's exiftence to eternity, has declar* 
ed himfelf to will either it's annihilation or 
pc^fervadonr There is not the ieaft likdi« 



\ 



I 
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hood) or any reafbn, that can induce us to 
believe, that Tie would annihilate the foul, 
who doth not annihilate the leaA atom in the 
whole univerfe. It is no ways likely that 
he would annihilate the foul at the very mo- 
ment In which he feparates it from the body, 
fince it is a being wholly a ftranger to that 
body, and independent of it. This fepara* 
tion bemg no .more than the end of it's 
fubjeAion, and to it's a£ting in concert 
with the body ; it is evident, that this fe- 
paration is the deliverance of the foul, and 
not it's annihilation. We muft, however, 
own, that we fliould be forced to believe that 
annihilation, though never fo extraordinary^ 
and fo difficult to conceive, had God him-^ 
lelf revealed it to us in his word. That which 
depends entirely on his free-will and choice> 
cannot come to our knowlege but from himfolf. 
Thofe, therefore, who will believe the mor^ 
tality of the foul, againft all probability, 
ought to make it out to us, that God has fb 
exprefly declared it, as to leave no room for 
dcHibt. It is no ways incumbent on us to 
prove, that God will not efreft this anni* 
bilation. It is enough for uc to fuppofe^ 
that the foul of man, which is the moft 
perfe£k of the beings we know, next toGod^ 
ought much lefs to loie it's exiflence, than fb 
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many other lower beings which (urround us. 
Now, the annihilation of the leaft atom, in 
the whole univerfe, fince the creation, is yet 
unprecedented. Therefore it is fufficient for 
us to fuppole, that the foul of man is, as well 
as the leaft atom, out of all danger of being 
annihilated. This, of all prejudices and fop- 
pofitions is the mod rational, the mod cer- 
tain, and moft deciilye. It ought to be the 
talk of our adverfaries, to rob us of this ad- 
vantage, by clear and decifive arguments. 
They cannot poffibly prove the contrary, but 
by a pofitive declaration from God himfelf. 
When a man, in all probability, ought to 
think, in fevour of his moft intimate friend, 
what he, on all occafions, thinks in fevour 
of, the leaft of mankind, and of thofe who 
are the moft indifierent to him ; every body 
has a right to conclude, that he adhially doth 
think the {ame in favour of that intimate 
fi-iend ; unlefs he exprefly declares the con- 
trary. Befides, his will, being intirely free, 
cannot be known but to himfelf. When I 
can either go out of my room, or ftay in it • 
no-body but myfelf can acquaint my fervants 
with the free refolution I have taken there- 
upon, chufing either the one or the other. 
It is evident, therefore, that our adverfaries 
ought to prove it to us, by fome exprefs de- 
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daradon of God himfelfj that he has, m a 
particular manner, excepted the foul of maa 
out of his general law, not to annihilate any 
being, and to preferve the exiflence of the 
lead atom. Let them, therefore, either be 
filent hereafter, or produce (uch a decLaratioii ' 
of God for making that exception to his ge-^ 
neral law. 

VIL 

"We produce the bible, which carries all 
the tokens of it*s author, God, fince it is that 
which has taught us to know, and, to the ut* 
moft of our power, to love the true God. It 
is in that book that God (peaks (b much like 
a God, when he fays, I am^ that I am. No 
other book has drawn God in a manner wor- 
thy of him. The gods of Homer are a ridi- 
cule, and a fhame to divinity. The book, 
which we are (peaking of, after having Qiown 
God as he really is, teaches us the only w<h:- 
fhip that is worthy of him. It is not required 
of us to appea(e him with viftims ; but to 
love him more than ourfelves ; to love our- 
felves, but for his fake, and with his pure 
love. We mull forfake ourfelves for his fake^ 
and prefer his will to our own. The love 
of him muft work in us all virtues, and fhut 
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ill vices. It is that entire change of nian's 
t, which man could never have imagined 
imlelf. He never would have invented a 
{ion which robs him even of hi%owu un- 
!bnding and will, and makes hiiii entirely 
endent on another. And whenever that 
j^on is propoied to him, with the moft 
>lute authority^ his mind cannot conceive 
his will rebels, and all his i&culties are ex- 
jrated. There is no occafion to wonder 
t ; fince it requires no lefs than unhinging 

whole man, degrading that dear felf, 
aking that idol, fbrnung a new man, 'and 
)lace God in the room of that felf^ to make 
he fpring and cento: of all our affeftions 
1 love. As often as man fhall go about to 
me a religion, you may be fiire that he 
il make it very different. Self-love will 
late it. He will make it, in all relpefts, 
t his own purpofesj whereas this' other 
.ves him nothing ; yet is this to juft, that 
5 very things which make us the moft a- 
r(e to it, ought, moft of all, to convince us 

it's truth. God is all, to whom all is due. 
he creamre is nothing, to whom nothing 
Ight to be left ; but what is referred to God, 
id for the fake of God. All religion which 
aches not (b far, is unworthy God ; doth not 
;w mould man, and carries apparent marks of 
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felfity . There is on earth but one original 
which makes religion confift in lovinj 
more than one's fel^ and to foriake on 
Ibr God's (ake. All others, that repes 
great truth, have borrowed it out of dbii 
truth is taught us in this fimdamental 
The book which has thus made known 
world the whole of God, the nothing 
man, together with the worfhip of lov 
have no other author but God. Eithei 
is no religion at all, or this is the onl 
one. Moreover, this book is Co God-. 
it's doftrine, full of prophecies, the fill 
of which are apparent to the eyes of ; 
world, particularly thofe concerning the 
doning of the Jews to the hardnels oJ 
hearts, and the calling in of the Gentiles 
worfhip of the true God, through theW 
Befides, this book is authorized by innum 
miracles done in the &ce of the dm, in 
ent ages, and in the prefence of the gi 
enemies of the Chriilian religion. In 
this book has performed all that is forct 
it. It has changed the very face of the 
peopled defarts with Anchorets, who 
proved angels in mortal bodies. It has 
the moft arduous, and yet moft lovelj 
tues to flourifli, in the midft of the mol 
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rapt and impious (et of men, and has work- 
ed upon man, idolizing himielf^ to reckon 
himfelf henceforth nothing, and only to love 
an invifible Being. Such a book ought to be 
read, as if it defcended from heaven upon 
earth. It is this book wherein God declares 
a truth, which is fo probable of itielf. The 
iame God, all-good, and almighty, who a- 
lone could deprive us of eternal life, promifes 
it to us. It is from the expedation of that 
everlaiting life, that he taught fb many mar- 
tyrs to defpife the fhort, frail, and mUerable 
life of their bodies. 

VIII. 

Is it not natural to conceive, that God, who 
tries every man in this (hort life, as to virtue 
and vice, and often lets the '^cked end thdr 
courfe in profperity, whilft the virtuous live 
and die in pain and contempt ; (hould delay, to 
another life, the reward of the latter, and the 
punifhment of the firft ? This we are aflured 
of in. this divine book. O wonderful and 
comfortable conformity between the oracles 
of holy feripture, and the truth which we 
carry grafted within ourfelves I Every thing 
agrees. Philofophy, the fupreme authority 

D 
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of the proiiiUeSy and the inward lentimtot 
of truth in oiir own hearts. "Whence comes 
it then, that men are (b backward, and (b in- 
credulous about the happy news of their be- 
ing immortal ? The atheift tells them, they 
are without hopes, and that in a few -days 
they are going to be (wallowed up in tiie 
abyfe of nothingnefs for ever. They rejace 
at it. They triumph upon their approach- 
ing extinftion, Thofe very people, who 
love themfelves fo pailionatcly, 4ire ravifhed 
at this doftrine fo foil of horror. They hive 
a relifti for delpair. Others tell them, that 
they have in referve an everlafting life to 
come ; but they are angry with that expefta- 
tion ; they are foured at it ; and dread to be 
convinced of it. They ufe all their fobdlty 
to evade it's moft dediive proofs. They dtufe 
rathier to periih in delivering themfelves tip to 
their mad pride, and brutal appetites, than 
to live eternally at the expence of the leaft 
conftraint to embrace a virtuous courle of Ufe. 
Omonftrous frenzy! O extravagant felf^love! 
which turns againft it's own mterefl : O man ! 
become his own enemy, by loving himfelf 
immoderately. 
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CHAP, m. 

Of the free-will of man. 



THIS queftitm ^1 feon be decided, if 
we go about it with the (ame modem* 
don and ledatenefi, as we examioe all the 
moft important queries, which are of u(e in 
human life. 



I. 



Wb do not enquire, whether God could 
not have created man, without gi^ng him a 
free-will, and compelling him always to will 
what is good, as we (uppofe in the Chriftian 
religion, that the bkfled in heaven are always 
necelEtated to love God \ Who is there can 
doubt but that God was abfblutely mafter to 
create men at firft in that ftate, and to fix 
them therein for ever. 



11. 



I OWN, it is not demonftrable from the 
nature of our fouls, nor ftom the rules of 

D a 
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fiipreme order, that God has not put all man- 
kind in that ftate of a happy and holy necef-^ 
fity. "We muft agree, that nothing but the 
arbitrary will in God has refblved to make 
man a free agent ; that Is, exempt from all 
Ibrt of compulfion or neceffity, without de- 
termining to fix him in Co happy a necei&ty 
as always to will what is good. 



m. 



"What decides the queftion, is the inward 
conviftion of our free-will, which we con- 
Handy are conicious of. Our reafbn confifts 
only in the clearnefi of our ideas. We can- 
not help confulting them attentively before 
we conclude that propofition is true or falfe. 
It doth not depend from our will to believe, 
that an affirmative is a negative ; that a cir- 
cle is a liriangle ; that a vale is a mountain, 
or that night is day. Whence comes it, that 
it is utterly impoffible for us to confound 
thofe things ? It is becaufe the exerciie of 
reafbn ends in confulting our ideas, and that 
the idea of a circle is intirely different from 
that of a triangle, that the notion of a vale 
ihuts out that of a mountain, and that of the 
day i$ oppofite to that of the night. Reafbn 
as much as you plpafe, I defy you to form 
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any ferious doubt about any of your dear ide- 
as : you never judge of any of them, but it 
is by and from them you judge, and they are 
the unalterable rule of all your judgments. 
You miftake fbmetimes for no other reafbn 
but that you do not conlult them with a Tuf- 
ficient exa^e(s: if you affirmed nothing but 
what they offer you, or denied nothing but 
'^har they clearly exclude, you would never 
fall into the leaft error. You would {uipend 
your judgment as loon as the idea you exa- 
mined (hould not appear fufficiently clear to 
you, and you would never lunrender but to 
an invincible and irreftible light. Once 
more, the whole exerciie of reafbn is confin- 
ed to this confultation of ideas. Thole who 
ijpecuhMively rejeA this rule do not underftand 
themielves, and follow cooftantly inpraAice,, 
through an unavoidable neceffity,, what in 
{peculation they refiife to fiibmit to. The. 
flindamental principle of all reafbning being 
laid, I maintain, that our free-will is one of 
thofe truths of which every man, in his right 
ienfes, has fb clear an idea, that it's evidence 
is invincible. One may, with, the outward 
lips, and in a paffion, difpute and hold an 
argument againft this truth in. the fchools, 
as the Pyrrhonifb have ridiculoufly -^^ difjpvted 
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about the troth of their o^n exiftence, thar 
they might have the reputation of doubting 
of every individual thing ; they are a (eft of 
Gars and not of philofophers* They brag rf 
their doubting, though to doubt be no ivays 
in their power. Every .raan in his len(eSi 
y/iiho confults himfelf> and gives heed to him* 
tclf, carries within himfelf an invincible ded- 
lion, dieclaring hini to be a free agent. This 
idea doth (hew us, that a man incurs guilt la 
no other cafe, but when he doth what he 
might have cholen not to do ; that is, what 
he doth by the choice of his vdll, without be- 
ing determined- thereunto, inevitably and in- 
vincibly, by (bme oAer caufe, difKnft from 
his own will. This is a truth, Siith St. Au- 
ftin, for the explaining of which, theA b no 
occafion to (earch deeply for arguments hi die 
writings of phUofophers. It is what nature 
calls out ; it Is what is deeply imprinted in 
our hearts by bountifol nature ;. it is dearer 
than the very day ; it is what all men know, 
from the (chools, where children are taught 
to read, to the very throne of Solomon ; it 
ie what (hepherds fing upon the hills, what 
bifhops teach in the holy places, and what 
all mankind proclaim all over the world. 

Doubts, concerning liberty, can be neither 
more fincere nor ferious than thole concern* 
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jug the esiftence. of the bodies that iurround 
us. In a difpuutioil the imagiaatioa grows 
warm, one impoi^ on one's ftlF, one fiuicics 
himielf ki a doubt, and thereby confounds, 
in vain (bphifins, the moft palpable truths : 
but in prafticd, men fiippoie liberty, as they 
tffkie it for granted that they have arms* legs, a 
body> and that they are environed with other 
bodies^ %ainft which they ought not to 
run their own with ^ny violence* Reaibo as 
much as yon pkale upon your clear ideas, 
you muft either follow them without &ar pf 
being deceived^ or beconoie an ab&Iute ice- 
ptic. Univer&l doubUng is not to be defend- 
ed, although ojQf cleareft ideas fhpuld be 
prov^ to l^d m now and thea into errors. 
Ii^ is u(elefs to didibetate whether we ihall or 
S^\ iiQt fel^ ib»m^ Their evidence is ir- 
reTi^Me i it cardes oiur judgment fbrdbly v 
JgfiOg with it ; apd if th^ miflead us, it is be- 
<aoie we aie under an invincible neceifity of 
bdng miOed. In that ca(e we do not deceive 
Qur^ves, it U a power fliperiqr to ours, th^ 
deceives us^ and delievers us up to error and 
4eluiioa. What ^^ we do then but follow, 
our reafbn ? And if even that deceives ys, 
what is it will undeceive us ? Have we with- 
in ourieives another reafbn fuperior to that 

D 4 
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our very resSon, by who(e affiAance we may 
miflruft her, and (et her right again ? That 
reaibn can be nothing el(e but our ideasy 
which we afk counfel of^ and compare toge- 
ther. Can we, by the help of our ideas only, 
bring in queftion our very ideas ? Arc wt 
poflefled of a (econd reafbn to amend thatfiift 
in us ? No, for certain. We may indeed 
forbear inferring, when thoie ideas are dark, 
and when their darknefs leaves ns in (iifpenfc. 
But when they are as clear as thispropofition, 
two and two make four, doubting could not 
be called an u(e of our reaibn, but a phrenzy. 
If it be deceitfiil to follow the dilates of a rea- 
ibn, which, by it's evidence, draws us in- 
vincibly, it is the infinitely perfe£t Being who 
deceives us, and is to be blamed for it. We 
do our duty when we thus (iifier Ourfelves to 
be mifled, and we (hould become guilty if wc 
did refift that felf-evidence, which, at kit, 
would conquer us, maugre all our vain relift- 
ance; and maintain, with St. Auftin, that 
the truth of the liberty of the will, and it's 
daily praftice, is fo mwardly and invincibly 
evident, that no man awake can doubt of it 
in his pradice. 
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IV. 



\ • 



Let us proceed to fbme.familiir inftances 
that will make this truth plain to the &^^es. 
Show me a man who fets up for a profound 
philofbpher, and denies iree<wUl ;c I (hall not 
l^ve; myfelf the trouble to argue. %ith:hhn| 
but I will try him in the moft common occur- 
rences of life to make him cdnfi>urid/ himielfl 
I fiippofe that this man's wife'Js tinfaithfbl to 
his bed ; that his fbh difbbeys and flights him ; 
liis, friend betrays him ; his iervant robs hiix^ s 
if he makes any complaint^ of thefe, I will 
anfwer him, do not you know that none of 
jaU thefe are to blame, and that they were not 
:frec to aft.otherwife? They are, in your 
.own. opinion,, as irrefiiHbly ne(^tated to 
will what they do will, as a flon« is focced 
to fall when it is no longer held up. Do you 
imagine that our philofbpher will take this 
for a good excufe, and will be pacified by it i 
^Gan you believe that his will ceafe to bltoie 
-.tiie breach of faith 'of iii^ wife, the infoleiioe 
■jand ingratitude of his fbn, the tr^chery of 
Jxis friend, and theft of his fervant ?. Is k 
'not certain, that this inconfiflent philofbpher^ 
.who dares deny the liberty of the will to ]m 
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(cholars from the de(k^ will (uppofe it as in- 
dubitable when at home, and that he will 
be no Ids reconciled to thofe people, than V, 
all his life long, he had publicly maintained 
the do£bine of the greateft Gberty of the will? 
It is viiible, therefore, that this is no trae 
philofbphy, iince it gives itfelf the lye with- 
out any fliame. Oo on a little farther ; tdl 
this man that the world blames him for that 
aftion,' of which the guilt is laid at his door. 
To juflify himfelf, he will aniwer yoa^ that 
be was not able to avoid it ; and he will not 
queftion, but that he fhall be cleared to all 
the world, if he but proves that he a6ted not 
by a free choice, but by unavcudable neceffity 
and force. You fee then that this pretended 
antagonift of free-will is reduced td fiippole It 
in praAice, even when h'e would be thought 
npt to believe it. 



V. 



If is true, that there are certain afHoof, 
which ^e are not free to do, and which wt 
neceflarily avoid. Then we have no manner 
of motive or reafbii to will, that can ifaike 
our underfbnding, put it in fufpence, and 
caufi us to enter into a furious debate to know, 
if it be expedient to do luch an aAion, or let 



ie Alone, ft i$ tb«% ^t ^ im^^, i^4 i^ ^r 

cly a|i4 mind^ virtuous ^d guided by idigi- 
oa, is not fre^ to dirow hin^lf beadloag put 
ef a vntifio^^, |q rua naked abput the ftreet, 
and tQ mw<kr innocent childfci^. lt\ this 
coqditioii he can have no manner of reafon 
to will commit thof^ anions, Aq room t^ 
deliberate with. him(eif about \t, Aor a re^ 
indifference of his will in that reaped. There- 
Sari he b not free to do thole actions. There 
could be nothing but a melancholy madnefs, 
or a defpair like to that of feveral heathens^ 
Ivhich could bring a man to liich violent mea- 
fiires ; but as we fed within ourselves a true 
incapad^ of committing inch wild aAions, 
vhiUl we have yet the uie of our reaioa^ wc 
ftel» on the contrary^ that we are fr^e ab^nt 
aU thofe choices which we ferioufly ddibernte 
upon. Ani indeed nothing, could be xnore 
ridiculous^ than to ddiberate if we had it not 
in our power to chu% and if we were alwajrs 
invincibly determined to one only fide. Yet we 
often deUbera^, and we cannot doubt^ but 
liiat our dcUberatlons are well-groonded as 
often as they refer to fiveral ends, . whicb 
have all thdr fair fide and tbdr motives to 
dhraw us into them^ We otight^ therefbfCf^ 
to believe, that the ^rhole life of man iitrant^ 
oAed as hi Ae OMte illufion of a dream, in 
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de&beradons which ate but childrens pky; 
or we muft conclude^ that we are free in aH 
t common occurrences In which all man- 
kind thinks he deliberates^ and even decides 
at hk own pleaiure.. It is thus that I deter- 
mined myfelf to rUe^ or to remain (eated, to 
ipeak or be fUent, to keep back my dinner 
or to take it \idthout delay. It is tn fiich 
things, that it is Impoffible for man to bring 
the exercKe of his liberty ferioufly in queftion. 



VI. 



We muft own befides, that man is not 
free either in refpeA to good taken in general^ 
or in reipefl: to the fummum honum clearly 
known. Liberty conCfts in a Ibrt of equili- 
brium of the will between two different ob- 
jects. Man cannot chufe butbetween objeAs 
worthy in themfelves of fbme preference an4 
of ibme love ; and which, betwixt them» 
make a fort of counterpoize. There is occar 
flan on each fide for fbme reafbns true or. pro- 
bable to determine the will ; thefe. are called 
motives. Good only,- whether truly fo or 
only apparent,^ can excite the will ; for evil 
in the fhape of evil, without any mixmre of 
good in it, is a nothing entirely defpoiled of 

all defirabkneii. The . exerciie of liberqrt 
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therefore, ought to be grounded on a ibrt of 
over-weight that is between the dliTerent good 
objects propo/ed. The underftandlng and the 
will muft needs be in a balance between tho(e 
good objefts, whether true or apparent. Now, 
it is manifefty that if you put on the one fide 
good, confidered in a general view, that is, 
the whole of all good objeAs without excepti* 
on ; that you can put in the other fcale but 
the nothing of all goodnefs ; and that the 
will cannot poflibly find itfelf m any fufpenfe, 
or (erioufly debate what to chute, all or no- 
thing. Bcfidcs, if we fiippofe the fummum 
hnum preftnt and clearly known, it is im- 
pof&ble to oppole him any other good that 
can out-weigh it. ' 

- The infinite, without doubt, oat-wei^ 
the finite ; the difproportion betwixt them 
b infinite. The uiiderflanding can neither 
doubt, hefitate, nor fu/pend it's decifion on^ 
moment. The will is forcibly ravifhed and 
drawn into confentl Deliberation, in this 
ca£e, would not be a deliberation but a deli- 
rium,* and a delirium is impoffible in a ftate 
wlierein we fuppofe fiipreme truth and good^ 
nefs mofl dearly prefent and ktiown as fuch. 
It is impoffible then to hefitate about ihtfunu 
mum bofium, unlefs it be only known with a 
fiiperfidal. imperfcA. and confiifed know^ 
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lege, wluch deba&s it fi>a$ tomake it compac- 
ed with goodi infinitely below it. Then dotl^ 
the darknefi of that great objeft, and the di« 
(lance In which it is beheld, make a Sxt of 
compen&don to the fisoiaUnefs of tba finin 
objeft which is pre(ent and apparent to oar 
lentes. In the ca(e of this fiille equality man 
deliberates, chu(es, and exercifes his liberty 
between two goods infinitely vu^equal. ^t 
if the fupreme good ihould ibow it&lf at onoQ 
and evidently, with it's infinite and akniglity 
charm, it would infhntly ravifli the whok 
afie£tion of tbewill, and make all other good 
diiappear, as broad day-light dilfipates the 
(hades of night. It is eafy to &c, that mod 
of the goods, which ofier them(elve8 to us in 
the courie of our lives, are either (b ns^an in 
^lemfelves, or ib (haded, that they leave us 
in a condidon to con^pare them together. It 
is by comparing, that we deUb««te to make 
oor choice ; and when we do deliberate, we 
ftel in our inward confcience that wc ftre tko 
mailers of our choice, becauie the light <£ 
none of tbofe goods is powerful eootagh tode* 
ftroy all conntcrpaiie, and to draw off oar 
vill invincibly. It is in the counterpoUe of 
the oppofite good diat liberty is exeici&d. 
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VIL 

Take away this liberty, alt human life is 
overtorned, tad there is not the leaft trace of 
order left in fiKiety. If men are not free in 
the good or evil they do, good is no longer 
good, €vil is no longer evil. If an nnavoid* 
able and irrefiftibk necelEty forces us to will 
all what we will, our will is no mcnre anfwer* 
ablef for it*s willing, than die ipringsofa 
machine are refpcmiible for the motion which 
was unavoidably and irrefiftibly placed there* 
in. In that cafe it is ridiculous to accuie th^ 
will, which will not, but as much as another 
caufe, difierent and diftinA from it, forces k 
to will. You muft direfUy afcend to that 
caule, as, I accuie the hand which moves ii 
ftick to ftrike me, without blaming the dgck 
stfel^ which ftrikes no farther or nomorethah 
^e hand moves it. Again, if you take away 
£berty,you leave on earth neither virtue, vice, 
or merit. Rewarda are ridiculous, and fH»- 
iiiihments imjuft and hateful. Each man doth 
but what he ought, fince he aAs neceflarily. 
He is not bound to avoid what is imavoidable; 
nor c^vercome difficulties that are infiiperable. 
All things are according to order ; for order 
confilb in every thing ^ving way to &te or 
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neceffity. What can be more ftrange then, 
than to contradifl: one*s own ideas ; that is, 
the voice of reafbn ; and to be obftinate in 
the defence of what one is forced to gainfay, 
every moment in prajlice; and then to efla- 
bli(ha doftrine which overthrows all ordcfi 
all polity, which confounds vice with virtue, 
nuthorifes ail monArous infamy, deflroys all 
fhame and remor/e, degrades and defaces for 
ever all human-kind ? Whence that defire 
to ftifle thus the voice of reafbn ? It is to 
(hake off the yoke of religion ; it is to pro- 
duce a flattering inability in behalf of vice^ 
in oppofition to virtue. Nothing but the 
moft unruly pride and paffions could urge 
man on to fb violent an excefs againft his own 
reafbn. But that very extravagance oogBt to 
open that-man's eyes who gave into it. Ought 
hot man to be miftruftful of the corruptions of 
his heart, and decline to be hisown judge^ as 
fbon as he perceives that the immoderate de- 
fire of evil doth carry him ib far as to con* 
tradift himfelf^ and to deny his own liberty^ 
whofe inward conviftion doth, at each mo- 
ment, overcome him ? So enormous and out- 
rageous a do£trine (as Cicero ftiles that of the 
Epicureans) ought not to be debated in the 
fchools^ but punUhed by the civil miagiftnA. 
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vin. 

They aflc, how the infimtely pcrfeft Be- 
ing, viho always, acordlng to his nature, 
tends to the greateft perfection in his work, 
can have created free agents, that is, left them 
to their own choice betwixt good and evil, 
order, and the overthrow of all order ? Why 
fhould it be thought that he abandoned them 
to their own weaknefs, fbrefeeing that the ufe 
they would make of their liberty would end 
in their own ruin, and the difbrdering the 
whole' work of God ? 

I anftver, that what they pretend to deny, 
is unanfwerably true. On the one hand, it is 
owned, that there is an infinitely perfeA Be* 
ing, who has created man; on the other 
hand, all nature calls to us that our will is 
fi:ee. Shew me the man who is not afliamed 
to deny it, I will .force bim to own it thirty or 
more times every day, in all the moft (eiious 
occurrences of his life ; truth will come firom 
hvofi in ipite of his relblution, even when he 
ihall be arguing againft it. It is evident, there* 
fbre, that the infinitely perfect Being has 
O'eated us free agents. The fii£):, as clear as 
the day, is decifive. Men may fpin the thread 
of argument very fine, to, prove that the in- 
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finitdy perfeft Being had it not in his power 

to give that imperfeaion to his creature, and 

place therein that fpring of all confiifioQi 

The aniwer is (hort and cutting. The infr 

nitely perfeft Being knows much better tbn 

we what becomes his infinite perfeftion. Ani 

it is evident, that man, who is his creature 

is free, and it cannot be denied without gob 

tradiAing one's own reafbh. Therefore tb 

infinitely perfect Being has found, that th 

liberty of man was confident with the inl 

nite perfection of the Creator. It is requifiti 

therefore, that the finite rational Bein 

fhould humble itfelf and be filent, whc 

the infinitely perfeft Being dpth, in pr 

ftice, make out the whole queflion ; witl 

out doubt he has not deftroyed order. 

follows thea that he has made man fie 

fince man himfelf cannot ftifle the ciy 

his conibtence^ prochiming his liberty ; « 

It fblfows thence aUb that God could mt 

man a free agent without ^olating order. 

narroW'fighted man cannot conceive, hi 

ii»t liberty, the (pring of all difinrder, c 

agree Mrith that perfed harmony and fupiei 

order in the work of God; he ought, w 

humility, to believe what he doth not vtnA 

ftand ; it is bis very reafbn that keeps h 

conftantly in chsiins by diac inefiitiblc i 
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srei&bn of bis free->vill : although he flu>u}d 
lot, vith his reason, comprehend a truds^ 
ibout which, however, his reaibn admits no 
loubt, he ought to look on that truth with 
iie fame eyes as he doth on many others 
n natural philofpphy, which we can hitherto 
leither fee in a true light, nor yet feriouAy 
sdl into queflion ; as for example, the truth 
of m^ter which we can neither fuppofe to be 
compounded of atoms, nor divifible ad infi" 
nitunif without indiperable difEculties. 



IX- 



There is a wide difference betwixt the 
perfe^on of the workman and that oif the 
work itfelf. The workm^in can do nothing 
but with an infinite perfe^on, for he can me?^ 
Vrr degrade Mm&lf, or lofe any thing of hia 
(B(wa per&£tion ;: but the work of the infinite^ 
1^ pef f^ workman can never have but a li- 
mited perleAioB. If the work had an infinite 
I^MfeAion, it would become the very work- 
9Hin ; for nothing, befkles God himielfi^ caa 
Ine in&iitely perfeft. Nothing can be eqpai 
to him. Nothing can be more than infinite* 
\y below bim ; whence we ought to conclude, 
that noirwidkftanding his omnipotence, he 
cannot frodncft any thing otn of Um but 
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what muft be infinitely imperfeft, that is, in- 
finitely inferior to his own (upreme perfeffi- 
on. To conceive what God is able to pro* 
duce out of himfelf, we muft behold him 
as leeing infinite degrees of perfcftion below 
his own, either by rifing up to him, or by 
going downwards from him. So that he can- 
not fix any of his works where it ftiall not 
have an infinite progreffion below himfd£ 
All thefe different degrees are more or lefi ex- 
alted in refpe6l to each other, but all of them 
are infinitely inferior to the fupreme Being. 
So that men are evidently miftaken, whea 
they ^re pleafed to fancy, that the infinite- 
ly perfeft Being cannot refufe to him(eU> 
for the prefervation of his perfeftion and 
his order, giving to his creature the grea^ 
eft order and the greateft perfection, which 
he is able to give it. On the contraiyy 
it is certain, that God cannot fix* any one of 
his creatures to that certain and determined 
degree of perfection, but what he might have 
put it in another (uperior degree of order and 
perfection, raifing it ftill more towards the 
infinite perfection, which is himfelf. So that 
it is beyond difpute, that God, far from wil- 
ling always the higheft degree of order and 
perfection, can never proceed in railing, his 
i^ork to it^ but ftops always at a degree Ihft* 
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rior to fuch others as climb for ever to\irards 
the infinite. Why fliall we wonder then, 
that God has not made the will of man (b ful- 
ly perfed): as he might have made it ? It is 
tnie^ that he might, from the beginning, 
have made it incapable of finning, blefled,' 
and of the fame ftamp with that of the cdefti- 
d fpirits. But the objeAion, made before, 
would flill remain in it's fiiU force ; fince 
there are flill above the celeflial (pirits, who are 
limited, infinite degrees of perfection afcend* 
ing towards God, in which fuperior degrees 
the Creator might have created beings fupe- 
rior to the very angels. We mufl, therefore, 
agree to one of thefe things ; either that God 
cannot produce any thing out of himfelfj be- 
caufe all he (hould thus create would be infi- 
nitely below himfelf, and confequently infi- 
nitely imperfeft : or we mufl, bona fide y own^ 
that God, in making of his creature, doth 
never chufe the highefl degree of order and 
perfection. This one truth is fufficient to 
make the whole objection vanifh. It is true, 
God had made man more perfeCl and more 
partaking of his fupreme order (that is, more 
to his own image) in making him at firfl im- 
peccable and blefled, than in making hihi a 
free agent : but it was not his pleafure, be- 
caufe his infinite perfeflion doth indifpenfibly 
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oblige him to glre always iuch a dej 
perfeftion to his work, but that there 
left others above it 4ul infinitum. £v« 
gree has an order and a perfedion woa 
the Creator, though fuperior degreei 
both greater. Man, as a free agent, i 
in itfelf, confiftent with order, and ^ 
of God, though man, incapable of fin^ 
certainly have been a more perfeft ere 



X. 



Though God made man free, he i 
ctbandon him to himfelf ; he enlig^tem 
with reafbn. He is himtelf within j 
inspire him with virtue ; to warn him 
leaft evil he is guilty of; to attract fau 
his promiies; to with- hold andrefra 
with his threats ; to (often and mo^ 
M^ith the marks of his love. He pard 
rebukes us, waits for us, bears with 
peated ingratitude and negleft, he is^tti 
ed in his invitations to the laft mom 
our lives, and our whole life is a cor 
chain of his favours and grace. I < 
that if we conceive men without the 
to do good, of whom God requires 
impoffible for them to perform, that it 
a horror to think God has thus R 
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thent; it is contrary to hb orittr and his 
gciodnefs: but It is not contrary to order, 
that God (hould have left it to the choice of 
man, affifted with his grace, etdier to make 
huHlelf happy by being virttious, or unhappy 
by bring a (lave to vice; (b that ifhe be de- 
'prived of the heavenly reward, itisbecaule 
fa)e has thrown it from him when it was in a 
manner in his own power. In that date man 
fySers no harm but what he doth to himfeU^ 
having it fully in his choice to procure to 
himielf the greateft happinefi. 



XI. 



■ Whem God made man, he imprinted in 
him a wondrous relemblance of that divinity 
of which he bears the image. It is a won- 
derful power in the dependent and created 
bdiig, that his dependence doth not take a- 
Way his liberty, but that he may qualify him- 
self as he pldafes. He makes himfelf either 
good or bad at his own choice, he turns his 
Will towards good or evil, and he is, like 
dod,: mailer of his inwtfd (entiments and 
operations ; he has even, like God, aTnix- 
tore of liberty, with reCpeR to fbme goods, and 
of conftraint and nece/Ety to others. In the 
like manner as God is neceflitated to love him- 
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fclfy and to love nothing but what is good; 
Co man« cannot love but what has (bme de- 
gree of goodnefs ; and he loves God neceflSi- 
rily aflbon as he has a full and evident know- 
lege of him. But; on the other hand^ God, 
infinitely fuperior to every good thing dificr- 
ent from himlelf; finds him(elf; by means of 
that infinite fupcriority, entirely fi-ee to chufe 
which he pleafes among all thole fubaltem 
goods ; which; though unequal to each others 
yet have a fort of equality amongft them, 
in that they all are infinitely inferior to the 
higheft good. So that none of them is per- 
feft enough to determine God, and each of 
them leaves him to his own choice and deter- 
mination. Man has fomething of the fame 
liberty. None of all the goods which he 
knows here on earth overcomes bis willy none 
determines him invincibly ; all of them leave 
him to his own determination. He is his 
own; he deliberates; decides, and has a 
fupreme empire over his own will. Cer- 
tainly there is in that empire, over one's fclft 
a furprizing charafber of likenefs with the 
Godhead. That feature of likenefi is worthy 
of the complacency of him who owes to him» 
(elf to make all things for his own lake. 



Is 
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XU. 

I s it not worthy of God, that, by making 
^ right ufe of that liberty, he enables man 
to merit? What is greater for a creature 
than to merit? Merit is the purchafe of one's 
own choice, and which makes man worthy 
of goods of a higher nature. By merit man 
raUes, aggrandifes, perfefls himfelf> and en* 
gages God to beflow on him greater goods 
proportioned to his merit, called rewards. 
Is it not beautiRil, and according to order, 
that God would not make man happy, but 
after he had given him room to deferve it ? 
That fucceffion of degrees by which man 
riies, is, without doubt, agreeable to the wiP 
domofGod, and fit to eftablifh his work: 
it is true, that man cannot merit, without 
being expofed to become guilty for not me- 
riting. But it is not to draw man into guilt, 
that God allows liberty ; he beftows it only 
to make him capable of meriting ; and it is 
only for the fake of merit, which is his only 
end, that he bears with the guilt to which li- 
berty makes man liable. It is againft God's 
intention, and contrary to what he propofes 
by his aid, that man makes an ill ufe of fo 

E 
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excellent a gift, which is fo well adapted to 
make him more perfeA. 

xm. 

Ggd, by giving liberty to man^ defigned 
to manifeft his goodnefs, magnificence, and 
bis love, in liich a manner, however, that if 
man, contrary to his intention, fhould nuke 
an ill life of that liberty, byipbandoning or- • 
der in flnning, God would rnake him return 
into order in another manner by the punifli- 
ment of his fin. So that all free agents are 
fubjeft to that order, fbme by lo\ang it, and 
perfevering in that love ; others by returning 
to it in repenting of their trefpafles ; others 
by fufFering a juft punifhment for their final 
impenitence. So that order prevails over all 
men : it is inviolably preferved in the guilt- 
ieis, repaired in converted finners, and re- 
venged with and by an eternal juftice, which 
is itielf (upreme order, in the impenitent fin- 
ners. How glorious it is to that wifilom thus 
to draw good out of evil itielf> and to tnm 
evil into good ! By permitting evil, God is 
not the author of it. What is his own in hi$ 
creature, remains worthy of him; buthefiif- 
fers that his work, which Is always infinitely 
imperfeft in itfelf, may Icflen that degree of 
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goodnefs, which he hath placed therein. He 
iuffers it to decay a Iltde, to have the honour 
of repairing it by grace, or puniihing it with 
juftice ; if he n^kAs or defpits proflSred 
mercies, O how gfoiious it is to God thus 
to glorify the two different parts of his order 
and gbodneis ! The one is to reward virtue, 
the other to puiuOi vice. If he had not made 
man free, he covdd not have manifefted either 
his mercy or h]0 juftice ; he could not have 
rewarded merit, punifhed guilt, nor convert- 
ed the deviating {inner. He, in a manner, 
owed himlelf the(e different kinds of glory ; 
he allows them to himfelf without leflening 
hi^ goodnels, of which every man partakes. 
Shall -we wonder that he is obliged to glorify 
him Co many difSn^nt ways, if we give heed 
jlo the depth of God's counfei in what relates 
to the perraiffion of fm ? We cannot find 
any thing unjuft towards jnan, fince he doth 
not fiiffer him to go aftray without giving 
him, at the j(ame time, all the neceflary helps 
to prevent it. If we look on that permiffion, 
with relpeft to God himfelf, it contains no- 
thing that alters his order and his goodnefs, 
ilnce he only permits what he neither doth 
himlelf nor incites man to do. To fin he 
oppoies all the helps of reafon and his grace ; 

£ 2 
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only he doth not employ his omnipotence to 
hinder man from falling into it, becauft he 
will not violate the free-will which he has left 
to man in favour of merit ; and what order 
lo(es by his goodnefs and rewards, it regains 
it, at the fame time, by his juftice and punUh- 
nrent of fin. So that order, which has two el- 
fen tial parts, fubfifts entire by means of this 
alternative of mercy and juftice, to either of 
which eveiy one is to be furrendered. 

^Vhat ought we, therefore, to conclude 
upon the three queftions propoftd ? 

The infinitely perfeft Being has created us 
for his own fike, that is, that we may bebu- 
fied with admhing, celebrating and lorag 
him. That is his wor/hip. The external 
figns of that worfhip are neceflary to notify it 
to thofe who are unacquainted wixh it; to 
flrengthen and pcrfeft it in thofe who have 
already imperfeftly embraced it, and to make 
it uniform in all, fince all ought to be united 
in this public adoration. 

The foul is immortal, fince it has no caufe 
of deftruftion in it(elf ; fince God doth 
not annihilate any being, no not the leafl 
atom, and fince he exprefly promifes us an 
eternal life. The freedom of the will is in- 
difputable, Thofe who deny it deferve no 
an^er; they give themfelves the lye. Wc 
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muft either always fuppofe it, or give up our 
reafbn, and ceaie to liye like men. What 
nature invincibly teaches us is, moreover, 
certified to us by God's authority Ipeaking in 
the holy Icriptures. What keeps us from be- 
lieving ? Whence comes it that man, ib 
credulous in every thing that flatters his pride 
and paflions, creates Co many doubts and 
ilcruples about thofe truths which ought to fill 
him with joy and comfort ? Man is afraid 
to find a God infinitely good, who is plealed 
with his love, and expefts from him a way 
of living that makes him happy. He fears 
left his foul (hould not die with his body, 
and God, after this milerable and fhort life, 
fliould prepare him a heavenly one without 
end. He fears to find a God who leaves him 
inafter of his deftiny to make him happy up- 
on beiri^ virtuous, or ^unhappy through hii 
guilt, and wlib chufes the fervice of ficc- 
agents. Whence doth Co unnatural a fiar 
proceed, and an unbelief fb contrary to our 
greateft uiterefts ? It is becaufe felf-love is a 
foolifh love, an extravagant love, an out-of- 
the-way love, that betrays itfelf. He is much 
more afraid to ftifle his pafEons and vanity a 
little, during the fmall time which is allotted 
him here on earth, than to lofe the higheft 

E3 
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goody to renonnce an eternal life, or to pre- 
cipitate himfelf in an eternal de(pa!r. What 
can we expeA from the realbnings of a mind 
thus diftempered^ and fb fearful of admitting 
proper remedies for its cure ? Shoold we be 
willing to hearken lerioufly to a man, whO| 
in any other matters, fhould approve himfetf 
lb full of prejudices againfl his real advan* 
tage ? There Is but one remedy for all thefe 
evils, which is, that man re-enter into the 
bottom of his heart and fbul, not to poffefs 
himlelf, but to fuffer himfelf to be pofTeffed 
by God ; he ought to pray to him, to liffen 
to his voice, to miftrufl himfelf^ to truft in 
him, ta condemn his pride ; to afk for fuc- 
cours in his weakneis, to reflrain all his paf* 
ftons ; and to acknowlege that (elf-love, be- 
ixlg the wound and defeA of his h^art, he 
cannot meet ^ith health and peace of ,min(f 
but in the love of God. 
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LETTER in. 
Cdncerning God and Religion^ 



SIR, 

YOUR letter might very well require 
for anfwer a treatile compofed by the 
moft eminent hand. I (hall, in obe- 
dience to your commands, £et down here ibme 
thonghts, to which a man of your capacity 
will, with little trouble, add what may be 
wanting. 

K 

iTke refleBions of a man, who, within 
bimfelf, examines what he ought to be- 
lieve concerning religion. 

I FIND myfelf in this world without know- 
ing either when I came, or how I came 
hither, or whither I am gomg. Some men 
talk to me of manythuig^, and propoietbem 
to me as indubitable ; but i am relblved to 
doubt of them, and even to rejefl: them, un- 

£ 4 
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lefi, upon examination, I find they deferve 
my belief. The true ufe of that reafbn I pof- 
fefi, is to believe nothing without knowing 
why I bdieve it, and without being deter- 
mined to furrender myfelf to it's having cer- 
tain and Aire fign» of truth. Some people 
would have me begin with a contempt of all 
thofe things that are called myfteries in reli- 
gion ; but I will be carefiil how I rqeft them 
before I have thoroughly examined them. 
There is as much levity and folly in bdfag 
an unbeliever and ftubbom, as there is in being 
credulous and (uperftitious. I will endeavotff 
to find out a medium. I feel that, my reafoh 
Js very.wcak, and my will very oppofite to 
the fiiares of pride and paffions, to find out 
that exa£t medium, and to keep always firm 
to it when found out. Yet I cannot, by mere 
natural ftrength, make myfelf either more 
penetrating or more patient in my enquiries, 
more exafl in my reafonings, or more r^- 
Inr in my good difpofitions; neither more 
armed ^gainft pride, nor more unbyafled'ih 
favour of truth, than I am already. I. am 
lefi alone to make this enquiry, and it is of 
myfelf I am fincerely miftruftfol, fi*om vaft 
numbers of unhappy experiments I have 
made from the raflmefs of judgments, and 
the corruption of my Jieart. What is left for 
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me to do in this weak condition i Oh ! if 
it be true, that there is (bme Being above mas, 
Ibme Being more powerful and better than 
himfelf upon whom he depends ; I conjure 
that Being, through his goodnels,-^ to alEil 
me with his power ; he fees my fincere de- 
fire, how I miftruft myfelf and have recourfe 
to him. Oh ! infinitely perfeft Being, if it 
be true, that you exifl and hear the defires of 
my heiart, Ihow yourfelf to me, t^e off the 
veil that covers your face ; fave me from the 
idanger of not knowing you, of gomg aftray 
far from you, or of lofing myfelf in my vain 
thoughts, whilft I am feeking you ! O fu- 
preme truth, wifciom, and goodnefs ! If it 
be true, that you are all that is faid of yoii, 
and that you have made me for your feke, 
fiifier me not to be my own flave, but take 
into your poflei&on the work of your own 
hands 1 Open my eyes, and fliow yourfelf 
to your creature. 



E5 
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CHAP. I. 

Of my Thoughts. 



I. 



THAT which I caU Self, is fomethiog . 
that thinks, knows, or doth not know ; 
that believes, is fiire, and faith, ^' I fee with 
^ certainty;" that doubts, xniftakes, per- 
ceives it's error, and £dth, '^ I was miftaken." 
That lelf is (bmething that wills and wilb 
not, that loves good and bates evil ; that i$ 
ienHble of pleafure and of pain \ that hp)pe% 
fears, defires what it has not, and is pleap 
ed with what it pofTefles. That ielf b 
often irtdolute, and little agreeing with i|« 
jfelf; it changes, repents, and thenrcf^ents 
again to have repented. That (elf knows it- 
fclf, and doth govern itfelf : it has a fort of 
an empire over itfelf; for*I cannot doubt but 
that I deliberate, in order to chufe between 
willing or not willing a thing, as having 
afhially in my power the choice between 
thefe two oppofites. When I will, it is be- 
caufe I am pleafed to form fuch a will, and 
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that I chu(e to mtiU whilA I was mailer of not 
^viUing. That felf, th&rtfixe, is 'what is cal- 
led &ee, that is, mailer of it's own wiU. 



n. 



Has this (elf always had an exigence? 
where was it ? what was I an hundred years 
ago ? Perhaps I then was a body ; or, ta 
Q>eak more properly, many finall bodies diA 
peried here and there in different ffaapes^ 
which motion has gathered together 16 com* 
pole therewith that porticm of matter over 
which I haye a fingular command, whicb 
commands me in it's turn, and which I call 
my body. Yet this body, an hundred yeari 
ago, did not exift thus, compoled nor figorat- 
cd as it is this day, with the fame or the like 
wonderful organs; then it did not thinks 
diat thinking Iclf had then no being* How 
cank it to beg^n to think I Which way could 
it become of a not-thinking being, which it 
was undl a certain day, yea, utxiil a certain 
minute, that lelf that at once has b^un to^ 
think, judge, and to will ^ Has it made it* 
feiS, has it conferred on itilelf thought, which 
it had not ; and fliould it not have polMed 
it to be able to gire it to itlelf> er elie take 
It firom the nothingnds i Can the nothing- 
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nefi of thought g^ve itfelf that degree cf 
exigence which it wants itfelf, and hatf not td 
give? Which way then is that thoughti 
that will, and that liberty come to my (hare, 
which I had not before ? and where mufi I 
look for the iburce thereof? 



HI. 



Shall I believe, that the fame body i> 
Ibmetimes capable of knowing, jixl^g, wit 
ling, being free; and Ibmetimes of not hav^ 
ing either knowl^, judgment, will, orlibep 
ty ? Let us examine this point a little. I 
fuppofe a body reduced into the moft fabtk 
duft ; if this diift was to be (ubtilized ad in^ 
finitumy I cannot conceive how the finall bo« 
dies would be more capable of thought than 
the great ones. Sappofe ibme corpoicak 
round, and ibme £)uare, it appears to mis 
that the round and the fquare ones areequat 
ly incapable of knowing each other, or of 
willing. The globules have no more reaiba 
than the triangles. The hooked atoms have 
neither more wit or underftandtng than the 
atoms without hoc^. An hundred thodand 
atoms, when linked together, have no more 
thought, than each of them when fingle and 
ieparated from the reft. The liquid bodiea 
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lave no more thooght in their fluidity than 
he ^ry bodies in their confiftcnce. The moft 
apid river has neither more vrill,nora better 
mderftanding than a ftone. The moft impc- 
oous motion doth no n^re give underftand- 
ng to a heap of matter than reft doth. Take a 
rfece of matter, reduce it into the moft fub* 
ie powder, boil it up, make it evaporate a- 
pin in the ftiape of vohtile bodies, or elfe 
let the fame undergo all the different kindiOf 
fermentations known to the chymift^ ; prov 
duce out of it the moft rapid whirlwind, or 
raufe it to move in any manner yon think fit, 
^ou fhall never conceive that this mafi, thus 
Siftiioned, iubtilized, and moved with rapi* 
lity, doth know itfelf^ or can arrive at fay- 
jig to itfclf, I befieve, I doubt, 1 wHf or 
drill not. Durft you fay, that there is a: 
legree of fermentation, and one diftinft mo- 
Hen t wherein this mafs has neither underfhnd- 
ing nor will ; but that there is yet occafi- 
>n for one laft degree of fermentation, andt 
that at the very ftibfequent moment this mafj 
Crill begin, all oh a (udden, to judge, towiliy 
[6 fay in itfelf, I believe and I will. How 
comes it that children, who are taught by 
nature only, and in whom reafbn is not yet 
altered by any prejudice, fall a-laughing, when 
diey are tbldjt that a watcb^ which ihey beai^ 
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mave^ has much wit ? It b becaufe reafixi 
doth not permit toi^elieve^ that bare matter, 
what&evo: figure or motion you allow it^ 
fhould ever think, JQdg®> or will. How 
comes it, that fb many people are fhockedi 
when they are told, that the brutes are no- 
thing but machines. Is it not becauie diefe 
men cannot apprehend that a mere machine 
b capable of that knowlege which they iiip* 
poie in brutes ? So true it is, that reaioD 
has an averfion to believe matter cap^e of 
thought, though it be fubtilized, figuratedi 
and moved to the utmoft of our conceptions. 



IV. 



But let us fuppofe any thing: letus-diive 
invention even to impoffihility; let us grant, 
that the lame body, which was a not-thinking 
one in the firft minute, becomes, all on a £id« 
den, a thinking, judging, willii^ one, and 
&ying, in the very fecond minute, I will ; 
our difiiculty is not a bit removed. If thought 
be but a degree of being, which bodies can 
acquire and loie, we muft at leaft own it to 
be the higheft degree of esdftence that bodies 
can acquire, and that this perfection is much 
fiipcrior ^o that of being extended and figu- 
rated. To know itielf^ and other beings^ to 
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igjs, will^ be free ; that is, mthovit doubt, 
l^ree of exiftence without compariibn, pre* 
rabk to that of being a mafi, which knows 
jlllier itielf nor others, and is incapable of 
d^g, willing, or chufing. Therefore I 
IC again, who is it that has, at once^ with- 
one particular minute, given to a heap of 
atter that fublime degree of exiftence it had 
H in the very nunute before i That heap 
lold not beftow on itielf this fo excellent de* 
ree which it wanted, and of which we may 
y it had the nothingnels or privation in it* 
if; it could not receive it from other bodies ; 
ir other bodies, no more than this, cannot 
ive what they have not. The whole cor- 
oread nature jointly, flippofing it intirely 
arporeal aixd not thinking, cannot ^ve, ei- 
ter to itfelf in general, or to any of it's parts, 
utt (uperior degree of exiftence, which is 
ftUed tbtnlung, and is not a dependent oa 
le exiftence of bodies. Befides, no think- 
ig being whatev^ can give or communicate 
iiought, or the Acuity of thinkii^, to any 
iher being difierent from itielf. Bodies may 
c to each other the occafion of motion, ac- 
ording to the rules eftabiiihed by a power 
iipericMT to them all ; but no lunited being 
an g^ve to another that degree of exiftence 
^ per&ftioa whkh it has not. 
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The privation of one degree of exiAeaoe. 

i s nothingnefi of that very degree. To ^fc 

the degree of exiftence to one that has it no^ 

there is occaiion in a manner to work apotf 

nothingnefi itfelf, and to caufe a fort of real 

creation in it, in order to add to that in^rior 

being ahready exifting, a new degree ofaiBb' 

ence that raifes it above itfelf. As to make 

that exift which had no manner of exiftence; 

before, is, in effeft, creating the whde be« 

ing ; Co to miake a certain degree of exiftence 

to exift in a peculiar body that had nothing 

of it, is, in e£feA, creating it in part. * And 

it is evident, that the thinking beings, whkh 

we know, are too weak, and too imperftf^ 

to have the power to create, in others, a very 

high degree of exiftence and perfection, which 

in them had no exiftence. The action of 

creation belongs to, and requires, an infinite 

power and perfection. There is an infiiute 

difhince betwixt the non-exiftence of a thing 

and it's exiftence. It requires, therefore^ 

an infinite power to make that thuijg paft 

from non-exiftence to exiftence. Befides, (^ 

fliould have a perfection in it's higheft degree, 

to be capable of becoming the fource thereof 

to fiipply others with it, and to conmninicate 

it to what is the mere nothingnefs and privd^ 

tion of it. To have in oncV fclf that fccua- 
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dity, and to efieA without the communica- 
tipn of that being, it is neceflary to have the 
Alnefs thereof in one's fclf, through one's 
fc!f, in property and in ftore. Now, to poC 
ikCs exiftence through one's felf, is the high- 
eft perfeftion. I therefore ferioufly bethink 
myftlf, and acknowlege, that the thinking 
beings, which are like myfelf, are abfblutely ^ 
incapable of that fecundity, and of that crea-* 
tion of thought out of therafelves, in fubjefts 
that have no manner of beginning for it. 
Thinking beings, that do mlftake, are igno- 
rant, delight in evil,« hate virtue, (Aen con- 
tradict each other, and are oftener contrary to 
themfelves, cannot have that higheft per&£ti« 
^ofielf-exiftence; they cannot be thinking 
to that degree as to be creators of thought in 
others. 



V. 



It follows then, that this felf, which was 
not a thinking being an hundred years ago,, 
is Income thinking through the goodnefi of 
a (uperior Being, which, having thought of 
itfelf and fully, could make it come over in- 
to me, who was the privation or nothingnefe 
thereof. It follows, that he poflefled thought- 
in hiniielf in that fiilnefi and perfections that. 
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he had power to beftow it on (bch as had It 
not. It foHows, that he coold make meflf 
from the privation of thought to a thoo^ 
exiflent. It follows, that he is a creator ll 
me, at leaft, of that degree of exiftenceef 
which I was the mere privadon, when I was 
but alinall parcel of matter. So thatmyoon* 
dufion is abfblutely independent from At 
qucftion that is debated, " Whether my fool 
" be diftinft from my body ?" Without en- 
tering into that debate, I find all I want to 
arrive at my only end. If Ibuls are diftinfi 
from the bodies, I afk, who is it that has uoil* 
ed my body and my foul ? who has joind 
two fiich different namres ? They have nrt 
formed a partnerfhip by any compaft frcfl^ 
agreed upon among themielves. The bo4 
is not capable thereof. The Ibul doth notie 
member to have made any fuch bargain; i 
would certainly have retained fbm« remem 
berance of it, if it had done it out of ifs fio 
didce. Befides, if the Ibul had done it free 
ly, it might at pleafiire break the agreement 
whereas we fee it cannot put an end to! 
5X^thout ddkaying the organs of the bod] 
On the other hand, the other being like vi 
to me, far from havmg efhblifhed in me thi 
union or mutual fbdety, are in the fame caf 
and^ as well as myfelf, look for a fiiperic 
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catiie of It. LafUy, whence proceeds a dif' 
ference which I experience between that par- 
Del of matter, which I call my body, and all 
other neighbouring bodies ? Though I am 
never (b willing that other bodies fhould 
move, they ftand ftill for all my wiflies ; my 
will, when alone, has not even the power of 
Krring the leaft atom ; but as to the heap of 
my own body, as ilbon as my will com- 
mands, that heap immediately obeys. I will, 
tod inftantly all my limbs turn which way 
[ pleaie. Who has given me that abiblute 
power over them, whilft I am ib impotent 
bi reCpcO: to all other bodies which fiirround 
me ? If^ on the contrary, my foul is no- 
liung elie but my body become thinking, I 
dikf who it b, that has created, in my body, 
that d^ee ofexiAence, I mean thought^ 
wUdi was not dicre before i 
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CHAP. n. 

Of my orvn Body, and of all oiler ho- 
dies in the univerfe. 



f 



L 



'TnHERE is a portion of matter whichl 
-^ call my body, becaufe it's motions de- 
pend entirely from my will, whereas no other 
body depends upon it. That portion of Ina^ 
ter feems to me framed on purpofe to per- 
form all the Rin6lions in which it is employ- 
ed. I fee a body made with artfid ^mme- 
try; it is placed on two thighs and two l^* 
of equal fize and well proportioned. Have l 
a mind to remain /landing and uftmoved, my 
thighs and legs are frraight and firm like pillars 
which fiiftain the whole edifice. On the con- 
trary, have I a mind to walk, tboie two 
great Goloffiifes are ready divided by articula- 
tions and joints ; whilfl the one remains Hea- 
dy to (iiflain me, the other advances to carry 
me towards the objects to which I have a 
mind to be nearer ; but that body, at the 
(ame time it inclines^ knows hoW to j&ften it- 
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[elf, Co that it preferves a pcrfeft equilibrium 
to prevent it's falling. The body, proporti- 
oned to thefe two fupporters, is flrengthened 
by ribs well di(poled in femidrcles which join 
logether before ; they all come from the back- 
bone, which is made up of vertibres, which 
ire fmall but very hard bones, inferred into 
each other, £0 that the back is at the fame 
time very flraight and very firm wheni think 
St, and very flexible to bow itfelf downwards 
or fideways aflbon as I find occafion. The 
office of the ribs is to fhut in and preferve in 
Eifcty the principal organs, which are, in a 
ntianner, the center of life, and are extreme- 
ly tender ; yet they leave betwixt each of 
iiem an opennefs, exaftly at the place I want 
ft, to facilitate the expanflon or contraction 
of all thofe inward parts, either for breathing 
or other vital operadons. My heart is like 
the ipring, whence flows, with impetuoufhefs, 
the blood, which goeth through innumerable 
conduits to moiflen and nourifh the mufcles 
of all the members, jufl as rivers do water 
the fields to make them fruitfiil. That blood, 
which grows flower in it's courfe, returns 
firom all the extremities of the body to the 
center, to re-kindle it's flame and refumc 
new fpirits. The lungs are like bellows pro- 
moting infpiration. The ftomach is a florc* 
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room which receives all aliments ; it contains 
juices proper tot their diflblution, and for 
their converfion into a fort of milk, which 
(bon after becomes blood. The lung-jupe^ 
when well formed, is the moft perfect of all 
mufical inftruments. All is marvellous in the 
body of man, even the inftruments of tho& 
meaneft and loweft functions which decency 
forbids to name. There b in this whole boK* 
dy never an inward ipring but what ilirpafles 
all the induftry of the mechanifts. On thip 
upper part of this body hang down two arms, 
divided in (everal joints, (b that they move 
all manner of ways ; at the end of them are 
two hands, which are lengthened and folded 
by means of the joints of the fingers armed 
with nails. What could po/Gbly be found 
out fitter than they to lay hold, to repuUe, 
to carry, to draw, to ieparate bodies linked 
together, to unravel things that are entang- 
led, to compofe either the coarfeft or the 
fineft works of all (brts of materials ? 

Still higher, the neck is rai{ed, which holds 
itfelf upright or bends down, turns to the 
right or the left according to occafion, and 
carries the head, the principal feat of all fen* 
(adon. The back-part of the head is covered 
vdth hair, which either adorn or flrengtben 
it. The fore-part 'is the face, where two e- 
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lal eyes, and uniformly placed^ (eem to be 
azing with a celeftial flame. The no(e is 
3t only the organ of fmelling, but likewife 
lotrns the face by it's protuberance. The. 
vo ears are feated on each fide to facilitate 
earing from the right or the left. Thofe 
rgans of feeling are double^ not only to 
lake their operation readier and eafier on 
och fidesy but to be at band in cafe fbme ac- 
Ident fhould happen to either. The mouth, 
n account of the lips, is a great ornament 
> the face : when it opens it (hows a double 
DW of teeth defigned to break the aliments, 
nd to prepare them for eafier digeftion. The 
roluble and moiil tongue ffarikes the palate 
fnd teeth in Co many difierent ways, that it 
irdculates a fufScient number of founds there- 
of to compofe all the languages of the uni- 
rarie. But I dare not undertake to defcribe 
ill that is wonderfiil in the flrufhire of my 
body, I only hint at the general heads ; it 
would be endlefs ; the more we fearch, and 
the more we difcover, we find every part of 
it Ba furpafling all the art of the mofl fldlfttl 
men. The body of man is the mofl com- 
pound, and the moft induffarious piece of 
machinery. 
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n. 



Ir, from mv cnm body, I proceed too* 
dgr boSes th^t f jrronnd me, I do not adj 
p el ce il ve a gr£:it many bodies like my oviii 
b*jr, bd3dt:s, 1 fee creiy-vhere animals imk 
zitrr dis^i^nf patterns. Some walk on to 
feer, oitbers have vings to fly in the air, and 
odxTS have fins to Anm in the waters, lit 
ifaips whkh men bmld vith fb ronch art| ac* 
cording to foch exa^ and difficult rules, ait 
only cofnes made after them ; birds and 6!lbt% 
which iway in the two liquid elements, \riiae- 
of the one is ibmewhat diicker than the other. 
Of thefe animals, Ibme are fubiervient to ns 
in carrying of burdens, as the camek; othcn 
(uppl}' with their ftrengrti what we are nol 
able to perform vnih our own, as the azen; 
which afterwards ierve us for food : the ihcq 
firft nouri(h us with their milk, and then 
clothe us with their wool. Man has acquired 
the art of ruling all thele, either widi Jiis 
(farengtfa or induftry, and makes them aHlbb- 
lervient to his occafions. A worm, an ant^ 
I gnat, {hew an hundred times more indufif) 
«an the moft complete watjch of the bcft ar 
ificcr. The earth, that fuftains us, dra^ 

oui 
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It of it's fmitftil bo(bm all we want for our 
od, every thing iflues out of it, and re* 
.ters into it, to be bom again every year ; 
never is wore quite away. The more you 
IT up it's bowels, the more it fills you with 
s beaudes to reward your labour. It is co- 
red with plentiftJ crops, adorned with 
eens, and together with man feeds the 
afts that are fubfervient to man, and after- 
irds food for him. The trees which it pro- 
ices are great garlands planted in it's bofom 
r it's ornament, in the fame manner as 
ir adorns the heads of men. Thefe trees, 

the fiimmer, refrefh us with their fhade^ 
d their wood warms us in the winter. Their 
lit, fufpended from their boughs, falls into 
r hands as foon as ripe. The plants have 

infinite variety, all of them have an order 
At renders them uniform to a certain de- 
ee, but beyond that, each of them is dif- 
«nt, and there are not nvo leaves upon a 
« in all points alike. The bloflbms, which 
aiitiiy all namre, are the promifing pledges 
fruits, and the fruits, which crown the year, 
-ead plenty juft before that feafbn, whoft 
pur hinders men from labour. The ri^ 
lets fall down from the mountains. The 
qrs, after having watered different coun- 

F 
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tries, and made trade cafy to their inhabi* 
tantSj fell into the fea, which, far from de- 
priving men of each others (bciety, is, cm 
the contrary, the center of commerce be- 
tween the moft diftant nations. The winds, 
which purify the air, and temperate the lea- 
fons, arc the foul of navigation and of trade 
between the feveral nations. If the air was 
but a little thicker we could not breathe there- 
in, it would be to us like a fea wherein we 
could not avoid being drowned. Who is it 
that has been able to give it fo adequate a 
degree of thinnefs and finenefs ? 

The fun rifes and fets to give us the day 
and the night. Whilfl: it leaves us in the 
quiet of darknefi, it is gone to enlighten an^ 
other part of the globe oppofite to ours. The 
earth is a globe fufpended in the air, and this 
great luminary turns round about it, becade 
it owes it it's rays, and is not only regular 
in it's rounds, which form night and day, 
but alfo in it's gradations to and from the 
poles, which is the efficient caufe of fummer 
and winter by turns, for each half of the he* 
miiphere. If the fon came but a little nearer 
to us we (hould be fcorched ; if it receded but 
a little farther from us, we fhould be frozen, 
and our vital heat would be extinguifhed. 
AVho is it that condufts and guides with lb 
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much evenneft that flambeau of the univerfe, 
that fubtle and rapid flame ? 

The moon, nearer to our earth, borrows 
from the fun a (oft light that tempers the 
darknefs of the night, and lights us when we 
cannot enjoy the light of the day, or wait 
for it's return. Oblerve how many conveni* 
ences there are to render the life of man eaficr ! 

But what do I fee ! a prodigious number 
of glittering and fliining conllellations in 
the firmament like Co many funs ! At what 
a diftance are they from us ! How prodigi- 
ous and immenfe is their fize that confounds 
our imagination, and ftartles our very foul ! 
"What do we feem to ourfelves ! Defpicable 
atoms, feated we know not in what corner 
of the unlverfe, when we behold thefe innu- 
merable funs. An almighty hand has fown 
them profiifely, to make us afl:oniflied at a ma- 
gnificence which cofts him nothing. 



III. 



I F I go into a houfe, I there find founda- 
tions laid of very hard ftone to make the fu* 
perftrufture durable ; I fee walls raifed high, 
with a top-covering which hinders the rain 
from felling into it : I obferve in the middle 

F z 
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an empty place, which is called a yard, and 
which is the center of the whole ; I meet with 
a ftair-cafe, whole fteps are vifibly made toa- 
fcend by ; apartments (eparated from each 
other for the convenience of thofe that inha- 
bit this houfe ; rooms with doors to enter by; 
locks and keys to open and fhut them ; win- 
dows to let the light in, without admitting 
the wind at the fame time ; a chimney to 
make fires in, without being difturbed by the 
fmoke ; a bed to reft in, chairs to fit down 
on, a table to eat, and a defk to write upon. 

At the fight of all thefe conveniencies, ma- 
naged with fb much art, I cannot doubt but 
that it is the handy- work of men. I can never 
think they are atoms which chance has thus 
ranged together. It is no ways pofGble 'for 
me lerioufly to believe, that the ftones of this 
building have railed themlelves ^ipon each 
other with fo much order, as the poets re- 
prefent us the walls of antient Thebes, railed 
by the harmonious lyre of Amphion. 

Never will any man in his (enf<?« affirm, 
that this houle, with all it's furniture, made 
and fiifniQied itlelf. The order, propordon, 
fymmetry, the manifeft defign of the whole, 
forbid us to alcribe this to a blind caufe, fiich 
as is chance. It will be in vain for any man 
to tell me, that this houfe made Itfelf by mere 
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chance, and that men, who found all thole 
things thus dilpoled by mere chance, make ule 
of them, and only fancy that they were made 
for their ufe and on their account. Such 
thoughts cannot enter into the minds of rati- 
onal men. It is jufl fo with Homer's Iliad ; , 
or a watch found in a defart ifland ; no-body 
could ever imagine that admirable poem, or 
that artfol watch were the effeft of mere 
chance j it would immediately be concluded, 
that it was forae fublime poet who had com- 
po(ed thole fine lines, andthatafkilful muiler 
had made that watch. Thofe are fufficicnt 
premlfles to form our conclulton upon. The 
work of the whole univerle has an hundred 
times more art, order, wildom, lyramvtry, 
aad proportion, than all the raoii artful pro- 
<tu£Uons of the moft lldlfiil men. It is there- 
fore a blind obftinacy to refufe aciuiowleging 
the almi^ty band wluch has fbnnc4 the 
UDiverle. 



r 3 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the power which has formed my boij^ 
and made me a thhiking being. 

I A CK NOW LEGE, therefore, that un- 
doubtedly it was an all-wife and almighty 
power which ordered the univerfe, and (hap- 
ed that peculiar body which I call my own. 
I own that the fame lupreme power did, with- 
out doubt, add within me, to that body a 
thinking being diftinft from that body ; or 
that he has given to that body the faculty of 
thinking, which it had not, and that fiom 
not thinking, as It was naturally, he has made 
It thinking, in the manner I now fee it. If 
that power has linked together thofe two na- 
tures, which we call body and foul, and ar^ 
fo unlike, it follows, that this power mtift 
be fuperior to both thofe natures ; he ought 
tahavean equal and lupreme authority over 
lx)th ; he muft contain within himfelf the 
whole perfeftion of each of them; he ought 
to be capable to fubjeft themby his mere will 
to that mutual harmony betwixt the motions of 
the body and the thoughts of the foul ; that 
fupreme Being ought to be fo much mafler 
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t>f bodies, as to be able to give to a fpirit fiich 
a power over any other body as we commonly 
afcribe to God. My will, which of itfelf has 
no power over any other body, Co as to force 
it to aft, needs only to will ; and that body, 
which I call my own, immediately obeys it's 
command : you would think that it kno'vvs 
and hears the order of my will, it pays obe- 
dience to it much in the (ame manner as we 
Ciy all beings do obey the voice of God. 
What fiipreme power is this that is given to 
my mind over my body I How powerful 
and perfeft muft he be, wha gives to a being 
Co limited and impotent, Co much power over 
another being Co widely different from itfelf ? 
He certainly carries in himlelf the univerfali- 
ty of beings; that is, the univerlal perfeftion 
of all kinds ; he mod eminently unites in 
bixn&lf the whok real perfeftaon of fplrits and 
bodies, and has the (uprcme empire over 
thofe different natures, even to a capacity of 
communicating this power to one of thefe na- 
tures over the other, in order to form that 
union which compofcs man. 

If, on the contrary, that power has not. 
placed in me a double nature, but has only 
been the caufe, that my body, which did not 
think, has,, at a certain point of time, begun to 
Auik, it follows, that this power has created 

F4 
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in n,c that new degree of exigence; it muft; 
be that this power, by it's infinite fecundity, i 
has made that being, which I call myielf, pafi \ 
from the privation, or nothingnefi of thought, 
to the exiftence of thought, which is now 
my own. 

Which is then that voice that calls out of 
nothing a veiy exalted degree of exiftence, 
which was not in me before, and makes h 
exift in me ? that creation of thought in dA 
inanimate, blind, and iafeniible mals^ is, 
without doubt, a work of the Almighty. Sec 
there a Creator r if he is not iuch as to my 
firft degree of exiftence, which is to be a 
heap of matter, he is at leaft the Creator of 
the fecond degree of exiftence, in me, which 
is far fiiperior, viz. that of a tliinking being. 
But how can we conceive him to be the Crea-* 
for of the fuperior degree of exiftence if &• 
was not ftich of the Inferior ?. How could a 
vile and inanimate mafs receive from him £> 
high a degree of perfeftion, if it was not de- 
pendent on him ? Befides, how is it pro» 
bable, that the moft perfeft degree of cxift^ 
ence, viz. that of thinking, judging, and 
willing freely, (hould be dependent on him | 
fb that he can create and give it when he 
pleafes, to the meaneft beings that are de« 
prived of it 5 and yet that the loweft c(egree 
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of exiftence, viz, being a mean and Inani- 
mate ma(s of matter, fliould exift of itfelf 
and be independent of that power ? If it was 
lb, we could not avoid faying, that the loweft 
degree of exiftence poffefFes the higheft per- 
ftftion; which is, to exift of itfelf, to be in* 
dependent; in a word, to be uncreated ; and 
that the higheft degree of exiftence has the 
greateft imperfcftion; to wit, that of being 
dependent, not to exift of itfelf ; to have but 
a borrowed exiftence ; in a word, to be only 
a created being. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the power 
which re-unites in itfelf all thole different der 
grees of exiftence, and creates them in me by 
his own good pleafiire, cannot be otherwife 
than infinitely perfeft. It muft ncceflarily 
exift of itfelf, fince it caufes every thing to 
exift that is diftinft from itfelf. We muft 
own that carries in itfelf the fulnefs of being, 
fince it poflefTes it to fiich a degree as to com^ 
municate it to nothingne^. It muft have 
the univerfality of exiftence, fincfe it has ai> 
-equal empire over all natures, and all the difi 
ferent degrees of perfe£Kon r in fhort, it muft 
be equally wife and powerful, fince it frames, 
beautifies, and conducts the univerfe with 
filch an art and order, as is vifible even from 



I 
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the leaft infefts to the very ftars, and maa 
hiralclf, who, having the faculty of thinking, 
is a more excellent being than all the reft 
together. 



C H A P. IV. 

Of the worjhip due to that power. 



I. 



TT follows then, that this firft Being, which 
**• I acknowlege as the fertile fpring of all 
others, has drawn and made me out of no- 
thing. I was nothing, and it is through him 
atone I have begun to be all what I am. It 
is in him that I have being, motion, and 
life. He has taken me out of nothing to 
make me whatever I am ; he ftill upholds 
me every moment with his hand, and fiiipend- 
ed in the air over the abyfs of nothingnefi, 
wherein my own weight would moke mc re- 
lapfe, if he left me to myielf ; and he conti- 
nues exiftence to me, which was not natural 
to me, and to which he inceflandy raifes me, 
notwithftanding my frailty, through a boun- 
ty which has occafion to be repeated every 
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moment of my duration. I am then but a 
borrowed being, but half a being, but a be- 
ing that is continually betwixt exiftence and 
nothingnefs, but a fhadow of the immutable 
Being. That Being is all and I am nothings 
at leaft I am but a weak thing derived from 
his plenitude without bounds. I have not 
only received at his hand certain gifts : that 
which has received the firft of his gifts is no- 
thingnefi ; for there was nothing in me, pre- 
exiftent to all his gifts, and capable of receiv- 
ing them. The firft of his gifts, that has been 
the foundation of all the reft, is what I call 
myfelf. He has given me that felf ; I owe 
him not only all what I have^ but befides, 
all what I am, O incomprehenfible gift ! 
which is foon named in our infignificant lan- 
guage, but what the underftanding of man 
vilj never rightly apprehend the depths of! 
That God, who has made me, ha^ given me 
myfelf to myfelf; that felfj I love Co much, is 
Ho lets than a prefent from his bounty : that 
God ought, therefore, to be within me, and 
I in him, if I may (peak thus^ flnce it is of 
.hint I received thisielf. Without him I had 
not beeti this felf; without him I ihould not 
have that felf to be an objeft of my love, nor 
the love witli which I love that felf, nor the 
will that Wves it^ nor the thought by which I 
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know myfelf. The whole is a gift ; he who 
receives the gift, is himfelf the firft gift re- 
ceived. ^ O God ! thou art my true Father 2 
*^ it is thou who haft given me my body, my 
" foul, my extenfion, and my thought : it was 
" thou that bideft me be, and inftantly I be- 
*' gan to be, when I was not before. It is 
*^ thou that haft loved me, not becaufe I 
*' exifted already, and did already deferve 
" thy love, but on the contrary, that I might 
^' begin to exift, and that thy pre^nous love 
'^ might make fomething lovely of me : it is 
" my nothlngnefi, therefore, that thou didft 
** love from all eternity, to give it a beingy 
** and make it worthy of thee.** 



n. 



** O God ! I owe thee all, fince I received 
*' all from thee, and owe thee even this fel^ 
*' which has received fo much from thy 
'^ bounteous hands ! I owe thee all, o infi- 
" nite goodnefi! But what fliall I return 
*^ thee? Thou haft no occafion for any 
*' thing I have, fince all came from thee, 
" Far fi-om hoarding up for thyielf, thou haft 
** heaped thy bleffings on me. Even when 
** they are in my hands, they are rather thine 
" than mine, fince I have myfelf no exiftence 
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^' but in thee. I have them only upon truft, 
** but thou poflefleft them as thy own. Thou 
** canft not intirely divefl thyfclf of them, (<> 
^^ eilential it is that all good ihould remam in 
'* thee. What then (hall I give thee ? There 
** remains nothing in ihy power to ofier thee 
" but myfelf; but what I call myfelf is no lefi 
*' thinethan all the reft. Once more, whatfhall 
*' I pretend to give thee, who have received 
** all at thy hands ? O eternal love ! Thou 
** requireft but one thing of me, which is 
** the free-will of my heart. Thou haft left it 
" free to me, that I might like and chufe freely 
" that immutable fubordination which ought 
" for ever to retain my heart in thy power: 
** thou only willeft that I ftiould agree to that 
** order, which conftitutes the happinefs of 
<< all the creation : but that I may do fb, 
^* thou flieweft me outwardly all the charms 
** thereof, to make it appear lovely to me 5 
*^ and befides, thou entereft with the ffarong 
^* allurements of thy grace within my heart, 
'* to move it's fprings, and to make me love 
** what fo well deferves it. So that thou art 
" at the fame time the objeft and the author 
** of my love, at the fame time the loving^ 
'* and the well-beloved. Thou loveft thy- 
^* felf in me, and how is it pofBble that thy 
^< vile and corrupt creature could worthily 
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'^ love thee^ if thou didft not take care to 
^' love thyfelf in him ? 

" The incenfe of men, is, with refpeft to 
^^ thee, but a defpicable fhaoke, thou needed 
** not either the fat or the blood of their fa* 
'^ crifices ; their ceremonies are but a vain 
^' ipeAacle, their richeft offerings are too 
^ poor for thee, and more thy own than 
^ theirs : their very praiies are but a lying 
** fpeech, unleis they adore thee in fpirit and 
'^ in truth. No iervice can be acceptable to 
^' thee but what is love. External figns are 
^* good when proceedmg from the heart ; but 
** the eflential worfhip of thee is nothing but 
** love, and thy kingdom is endrely widiin 
** thy&lf ; it would be a grofs ralAake to 
** iearch fi>r it out of thee. O love ! to lovt 
^' diee is all In all ; the whole of man ; all 
^ befides it is not iie, it is only his /hadpw. 
^* Whoever doth not love thee is a ftranger 
^ to his own nature, he has noft yet begun 
*' to live." 



in. 



But ought this worfliip of love to be thus 
lodged and confined in my heart, as never to 
kt me give any outward figns of it ? No 1 
Ifltrulylovey it wUl be impoflible to conceal 
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my love. Love warns to be aftive, and in- 
fluence others to love. Can I fufFer other 
men^ whom God has made for his own fake, 
as well as myielf^ to be ignorant of their con- 
* dition ! 

God is Co great a Being, that he owes all to 
himfelf. The infblent folly of man^ that def- 
picable creamre, is to think of nothing but 
what he calls himfelf: it is this idol of his 
heart, which is the objeft of God*s refent- 
ment and jealoufy. Nothing is more unjuft 
than only to confider myfelf for no other rea- 
(bn but that it is myfelf. This is no valuable 
reafon, it is no more than an impetuous tor- 
rent of felf-love ; on the contrary, God's fii- 
preme juftice ought to confift in not loving 
any thing but in proportion to that degree of 
goodnefi >yhich renders it lovely. He meets 
in himfelf innate goodneis, and perfection, 
confequently he owes himfelf wholly to him- 
(elf in the moft ftriA juAice. On the other 
band, he finds in all of us but a limited and 
mixed goodnefs^ impaired by that mixmre. 
The goodnefs he finds in us is no more 
than what himfelf placed there, and he can 
delight in nothing but his moft gracious 
bounty : he finds in us nought befides no- 
thingnefs, evil, and his own gifts ; he can, 
tbereforei in ftri£t juftice^ be no ways^ b«- 
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holden to us. He can love in us but his own 
goodnefsy which furpafles our nothingnefs 
and malice : he cannot, therefore, remit any 
thing of his rights, he would violate his own 
order, and ceale to be what he is, if he did 
not do himfelf that ftrift juftice. He could 
not, therefore, create men with an under- 
ftanding and a voll, but with a defiga that 
that their whole lives fhould be employed in 
celebradng his (upreme truth, and loving his 
infinite goodnels. Such is the principal end 
of our creation. 



IV. 



Hs has placed men together in a fbciety, 
wherein they are bound to love and mutually 
help each other, like children of the fame Bl* 
mily, who acknowlege one common father. 
Every nation is but a branch of that nume- 
rous family, which is fcattered over the fece 
of the whole earth. The love of that com- 
mon fither ought to be apparent, manifefh 
and inviolably reigning in this whole fbciety 
of well-beloved children. Each of them ne« 
ver ought to fail faying, to thofe that are boi:n 
from him, " know the Lord, who is your 
«' Father." Thofe children of God ought 
to proclaim his Idndnefs, fing his praifes, no- 
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tify it to fu€h as are ignorant of it, and re- 
mind thole of it who forget it. They were 
placed on earth for no other end than to 
know his perfeAion, accompli(h his will, and 
to communieate to each other that knowlege 
and celeftial love. AVhat would it fignify, if 
that family kept up fbciety, and agreed in 
every thing elfe but in the worfliip of fo 
good a parent ? It is requifite, therefore, 
there fhould be a fbciety amongfl them for 
the worfhipping of God ; and it is this which 
is called religion ; the meaning of which is, 
that ail men ought to inftruA, edify, and 
love each other, in order to love and wor^ 
Ihip their common father, " The ground 
** and eilential part of religion doth not con* 
'' fift in any outward ceremony, but.entirely 
*^ in theunderibndingof truth, and the love 
^ of the fbvereign good f * but thofe inward 
fentiments cannot be fincere, without being 
in a manner put in a cchpartnerihip amongft 
men by fbme determined and apparent figni» 
It is not fufEcient to know God, we mufl 
miake it appear that we know him, and fb 
condu£l ouHelves that none of our brethrea 
may either remain ignorant of him, or for* 
get him. Thofe apparent figns of worihip 
are commonly called religious ceremonies. 
T^of^ ceren^Qiiies arc no lUQi^ tban tokcu^ 
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by which men have agreed to edify each o- 
ther, and to awake in each other the rcmem- 
bcrancc of that worftiip which is in their 
hearts. Befldes^ weak and fickle men have 
often occafion for thofe vifiblc tokens, to put 
themfelvcs in mind of the prefence of that in- 
vifible God, whom they are bound to love. 
Thofe tokens have been iriflituted with a cer* 
tain degree of majefty, the better to rcpre* 
fent the grandeur of that heavenly Father. 
Moft men, incapable of fixing the volatility 
of their imagination, and hurried away by 
their paflions, have great occafion, that the 
pomp of thofe figns, inflitutedfbr the com- 
mon worfhip of God, (hould ftrike and fetter 
their imagination, that thereby all their pat 
fions may become calmer, and be fiifpended 
for a while. It is properly this, that is call- 
ed religion, (acred rites, and {he public woi^ 
(hip of that God who has created us. Humaa 
kind cannot acknowiege and love his Creator^ 
without fhewing he loves him, without de- 
firing to make him beloved, without expreP 
fing that love, with that magnificence pro- 
portioned to the Being he loves ; or laftly^ 
without inciting himfelf to love, by the very 
tokens of his love. This is that religiott 
which is infeparablc firom the belief of tiie 
Creator. 
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C H A P. V. 

Of the religion of the yews, and of 
. the Mejfias. 

SINCE the firft Being, who has created 
me, has made all things for his own 
lake, and requires, of intelligent creatures, a 
Worfhip of love, publicly celebfated in their 
Ibcieties, I am bound to find out fomewhei^ 
in the world that public worfhip to join my- 
fclf thereunto, and to celebrate it together 
with thofe other men who exercife it in com* 
munity. But where fhall I meet wirii this fb 
ncceflary wbrfhip ? God, who refers all 
things to hlnifelf, without doubt, never leaves 
himfelf without that worfhip, which is the 
fole end of his work. As he has altvays pro- 
duced his creature, for the fake of the glory 
which he pleafes to draw from that worfhip ; 
there can never have been a time wherein he 
had not formed fome kind of worfhippcrs 
worthy of him, I therefore look round, ex- 
amining all ages and all nations, to difcover 
where that pure worfhip, worthy of the Grea* 
tor, is to be fomid. 
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I fee a prodigious number of nations that 
have wor/hipped ftones, wood, metal, and 
have believed that (bme God-like beings were 
prefent and affixed to thofe particular figures 
of men or beafts, fhaped in thofe different 
manners ; but certainly the iSodhead cannot 
be confined to, nor contained within, thofe 
inanimate figures, Befides, thofe they have 
worfhipped, as Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, and Bacchus, fer firom being real 
gods, were only very vicious, mean, iand cri- 
minal creatures. Men who worfhip the true 
God, Creator of the uqiverfe, and regulate 
their morals according to that worihip, de- 
ferve, undoubtedly, a much greater efteem 
than fiich gods> guilty of the grofleft vices. 
Even a heathen has owned that the gods of 
Homer were very much inferior to his heroes. 
How ftrangely degrading of the divinity this 
is ! How impious and indecent was that wor* 
Ihip of fb many falfe and unworthy deides, 
who feem to have been invented by Ibme fe* 
dudng mind, to turn divinity into ridicule^ 
and to blot out the memory of the true God ! 

And although fbme ingenious men fhould 
drain matters (b as to reduce paganifm to the 
worfhip of one only God, infinitely perfeft, 
adored by different names, and under many 
different and myfterious figures ; when, at 
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the (ame time, the heathens did not believe 
polytheifin : yet can we not avoid confeffing 
that this vifible multitude of gods was very 
indecent and (candalous, that borrowed iy- 
ftem of divinity, and (pring of impious er- 
rors' ; and it was neceflary to for(ake that va^ 
riety of names and myfterious reprefentations 
of them, to reduce the whole divine worihip 
to the acknowleging of one only God, (b per- 
feft as not to have any thing his equal, to be 
infinitely fuperior to all things, and having 
produced every individual thing from the 
abyfs of nothingnefi, into which he could 
at pleafiire re-plunge it every moment. Be^ 
fides, the pagan religion offered to God no 
other vows and prayers but fiich as proceeded 
fi*om a thirft after the good things of the 
earth ; they prayed only for health and wealth, 
for fuch pleafiires and worldly happinefi as 
flattered their pride. Such a religion was a 
di(grace to divinity, and an authority for all 
the vices and corruptions of men. Butlwant, 
on the contrary, a worihip worthy of thefirft 
Being, and that mends my morals. Once 
more; where (hall I find that, which cer- 
tainly cannot but be in fome corner of the 
earth, fince it is only for it's lake that the 
earth was made, and that men have been 
created for no other end, than to cekVst^XR. \\A 
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I perceive, in a corner of the earth, a very 
peculiar people. All others run after idols, 
all others blindly adore a monftrous multitude 
of vicious and de(picable deities ; but that 
people, whom we call Jews, worfhip but one 
fingle God, Creator of heaven and earth : ^ 
* Jew by the law, to which his whole worfhip 
is referable, is obliged to love God with aU 
his heart, all his (bul, all his thought, and 
with all his might. That circumciled peo* 
pie have in their law a circumcifion of the 
heart enjoined them, of which the circumci- 
fion of the body is but a figure ; and tjiat cir* 
cumcliion of the heart is the (eporaticm of 
all affeftion, which doth not proceed from 
the principle of the love of God. If I could 
find upon earth any other race of men, whole 
Nvorfhip was likewife to love God, and who 
made virtue confift in preferring God to them- 
(elves ; I would compare that religion with 
this of the Jews, to examine which was the 
pureft and moll worthy of being followed: 
but on the other hand, I find, that this God, 
who owes all things, to himfelf, could not 
create man for any other end, but to pay him 
a public worftiip of love and obedience j on 
the other hand, I meet with this worfhip a- 
mong no other nation befides the Jews : the 
pagans have feared their falie gods, they 
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were defirous of appcafing them, they oflered 
them the fat aiid blood of beafls, incenie in 
their temples, and other coarfe gifts; but 
they never gave them their hearts, they ne- 
ver Co much as thought of loving them, and 
much lefs to value them above their own* 
(elves, or to love their ownfelves only for the 
fake of their gods. And indeed, they did 
not take any of them to have been their Crea- 
tor ; Jupiter himfelf^ though (uppoied much 
iuperior in power to all other deities, was 
not efteemed to have drawn beings out of no- 
thing ; only, according to them, he had 
found a matter more antient than himfelfj 
that had exifled from all eternity, and which 
he had fhaped by bringing the chaos into 
order. 

As to the philofophers, they valued realbn, 
jufUce, virtue, and truth only, for the fake 
of their intrinlic worth. They believed, that 
the gods gave health, wealth, and glory, but 
they pretended to owe virtue and wifHom, 
^hich di(\ingui(hed them from the reft of 
men, to none but tbemfelves, of which they 
had the fburce in themfelves. They never 
did unravel either the bounty of the creatioff, 
the power of the Creator, or the love we owe 
bim, of valuing him above ourfelves. So 
that in looking over all the nadons of thft 
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earth in pail times, I can find none but the 
Jews, that adored the true God, and were 
acquainted with the worihip of loving him. 

But that love was rather figurative thin 
pra£tical with them : it is rather promiied 
there for times to follow, than a£hially reign- 
ing in their hearts. I perceive, in the raidft 
of that nation, a certain number of righteous 
filled with that worfhip of love ; but the 
greatefl part only bufied with ceremonies> 
the facrificing of beafts, and an external wor- 
flup, to obtain of God peace, health,^ liberty, 
the dew from heaven, and the BlZ of the 
earth. All expert a Mefliah promiied to 
them, and figuratively expreffed in their my- 
fteries : but fbme, inconfiderable as to their 
numbers, expeft him' as one wlio will piri- 
fy their morals ; renew the heart of man ; 
heal the wounds which fin has made ; fpread 
the knowlege and the love of God, and give 
the face of the earth a new afpeft : the refl, 
who make up the multitude, expecting no- 
thing but an earthly, conquering, a profpe- 
rous and invincible MefGah, who will flatter 
their pride,, reign over all the nations, and 
heap on the Jews all temporal bleflings. 

Both agree that their religion is yet but a 
type of what it is to be :ander the reign of 

that 
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that Meffiah ; all agree that, accordmg ta 
thole Icriptures which they fay are infpired 
by God, that MeiGah is to bring all the ido-^ 
laters and Gentiles to the worfliip of tfie true 
God. AVithout embracing all the fubtiltics 
of their rabbins, in the explaining this paflage 
of the Icriptures, it is cvddent, both by this fime 
text, and the ineaning of it, which they all 
agree in, that the Meffiah is to eftablifh every- 
where thie true worfliip of love, and utterly 
abolifli idolatry. 

I am loath to enter into all the myfterious 
lubtilties of thofe Jewifli doAors ; it is fiiffici- 
ent for me to fee, in grofi, two things, in my 
opinion, palpable : the one is, that all the 
periods of time, which the Jews have, from 
time to time, fixed as the true feafbn for the 
coming of the Meffiah, are all and every one 
of them pafled ; that now they will not con- 
ient, that a fixed term fhould be affigned ; 
that they no longer know what to adhere to, 
as if they had loft their way ; that after fb 
long a wandering over the earth, all their 
tribes are confounded and mixed ; that they 
have not fb much as any tokens left by which 
to know their Meffiah, in cafe he fhould now 
•come; that for more than fixteen hundred 
years paft they have carried all the marks of 

G 
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the carle foretold them in their owa books^ 
and which will remain upon them to the hll, 
for having not known him, fent by God. 

The other, diing I obierve, is, that Jefiis 
Chrift doth bear the figns of the true MefGah: 
he has drawn the Gentiles to him according 
to the promKes. Of (b many different, bar- 
barous, and idolatrous nations, he has made 
one fingle people, who has defboyed die 
idols, adores the true God Creator, renders 
him the true worfhip of love, and is united in 
that worihip fi-om one end of the world to 
the other. All Europe is filled ^th ChrifH- 
ans. There are but few kingdoms in Alia, 
even beyond the Eaft-Indies, where you may 
not find fbme: they have penetrated far be- 
yond all the countries, which made up the 
world known to the antient Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans : fame there, are in all tbofe 
countries of Africa whofe ports are free: all 
the vaft continent of America, called the New 
World, is governed by them. So that, from 
the rifmg to the (etiing fun, in the two he- 
mifpheres, Jefus is offered to God as a pure 
and fpotlefs viftim, defigned to expiate the 
fins of the world. All unite themfelves to 
him to make up with him but one viftim of 
love ; and aU, who fin, beat their breafh to 
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obtain through him that mferCy which they 
{land in need of. 

Let us fet aiide all difputes about the de- 
tail, fincc the whole is iufficient to decide of 
all. What is evident without any debate i», 
that thae is on earth none befides the Jews 
and the Chriftians, who fhow me that woi^ 
ihip of love, which I feek every-wherc to em- 
brace : I am obliged to fix myfelf for the 
praftice of it widi one of thefe two. And be- 
tween them two I camiot Icridufly go about 
to make a parallel. .Though the one and the 
other partake of imperfeftions infeparablfe 
from human nature ; yet has the Chriftian 
iucb lineaments of perfeftion as are infinitely 
above all that the Jews can boaft of. The 
Jews themfelves forewarn me by their law, 
their ceremonies, promifes, all the cheum- 
ftanceo'of their condition, that they poflefe 
the true religion but figuratively ; that 
they are themfelves only like thofe plainer 
moulds made to caft a marble or brazen' fta- 
tue in. I find, in the Chriftian people, conx- 
pofed out of all the nations of the known 
world, the people who was to, and doth, in- 
herit the promifes, inoculated on the Rem of 
Abrahahi*s race ; it is the adopted people^ 
tlmt compofes but one body, and but one 

G 2 
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uninterrupted fiicceflion fince the patriarchs 
to our own timea: this way I find what I 
wanted, that is, that worihip of love, whidi 
ought to be as antient as the wcnrld, and for 
whofe fake the world itfelf has been made : I 
can (ee it diftinfUy noted in all ages; it 
received birth in the garden of Eden ; was 
not extingui(hed by the fin of Adam; part 
of his pofterity preferved it; it was re- 
newed after the deluge ; Abraham removed 
it into a particular region ; Moies made it 
nxoTQ illuftrious with his ceremonies ; the 
faints of the old covenant pra£ti(ed it, and fore- 
tel it's perfeflion ; whofe accomplifhment is 
referved for the Mefliah ! Jefiis comes to 
make us familiar with God, and to teach us 
the filfdenying and unmercenary true wor- 
fi)ip ; he comes to teach us, not to live in the 
midft of dainty pleafures and worldly honour, 
not to butcher beafts and bum incenfe to 
Cod, to draw thereby terreftrial bleflings on 
ourfelves, as the Jews fancied ; but to deny 
ourfelves, to love ourfelves only in him, for 
him, and with his love. Maugre the infir- 
mities of human namrc, a great number is 
feen, whom that pure religion poflefles and 
animates : that love of the true God creates 
in them all the virtues oppofite to felf-love. 
This is undoubtedly ^^ viocOvL^ I was 
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looking for. It was with the Jews but figu- 
ratively : nothing of it was to be found there 
but it's (bed, a fmall bud and a fhadow of it ; 
the perfection of it is no where but in that 
new people which is united to that old ont : 
it is with them I perceive, with the firft caft of 
mine eye, that adoration in Ipirit and itf 
truth ; in a word, that love, which alone is 
the whole law and the prophets. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of the Cbrijlian religion. 

WHAT (eems to me the diftinguiOiIng 
charafter of the true worfhip, is not 
to fear God in the manner as we fear a migh* 
ty and terrible man, who crufbes ev^ one 
that dares refift him. The heathens crfFercd 
incen(e and viAims to ipme peculiar deities 
whom they conceived mifchievous and fright- 
ful, in order to appeale them. This is not 
the idea I ought to have of God my Creator ; 
he is infinitely jufl and almighty ; he deferves 
indeed to be fearedj but he is frightful oAly 
to thofewho refufe to love him, and to make 
themfelves acquainted with him. The moft 

G3 
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reafbnable fear wc (mght to be in about him, 
is that of di/pleafing him, and of not doing 
his ^vill. As to the fear of his puniOiraents, 
it is ufefhl to men out of the right road, be- 
caufe it countcrpoites their paffions, and 
helps to reftrain their vices : but in fliort, 
liis fear is only fo far ufeful as it removes 
the obftacles, and, by removing thofe, dif- 
pofes men to love. There is no man upon 
earth that would covet to be feared of his 
children without being loved by them at 
the fime time ; the bare fear of puniftiments 
will never fway a free and generous foul. 
AVhen a man ptaftlfes virtue from the only 
motive of that fear, without having any love 
for true virtue, he only pra^lifes it to avoid 
fii&rings ; confequently, if he could avoid 
punifliment when he difpenfes with the pra- 
ftice of virtue, he ccrtiunly would not pra» 
ftife them. Not odly, there is no parent 
who cares to be honoured thus, nor a fnend 
who wMl ftile fuch his friends as were tied by 
no other bonds : but there is not a mafter, who 
would either reward fervants, or have a kind- 
nefs for them, or chufe them for his fervants, 
if he found them attached to him by no othcf 
motive than fear, without any fentiments of 
love and good-will : with much more reafbn 
ought we to believe, that God, who has 
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made us capable of underftanding, and of 
love, for no other end than that of being 
known and loved by us, is not iatisfied with 
a flavifh fear, but wills, that love, which 
flows from him as from it's fpring, (hould re- 
turn to him as it's end. 1 even conceive, 
that It is not fafficient to love God in the 
fame manner we love all things that are con* 
venient and ufeful to us : the end is not to 
put it out to our own advantage and (atisfa- 
ftion ; on the contrary, we ought to deliver 
tip ourielves mtirely to him, willing our crwn 
good and advantage but in as much as ir re« 
dounds to hit gloiy, and is conformable to 
his w]{I> and to the order he has eftabli(bed 
in the linivarle* 
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LETTER IV- 

XJpon the idea of an infinite Beings and 
. of the liberty God ^as at, of creat- 
ing, or of not creating the world. 

SIR, 

1 THOUGH neither of us have yet the 
: opportunity of feeing and knowing 
each other, I cannot help entertain? 
Ing a good opinion of your merit from the 
ktter you have favoured me with. I fhoul4 
be extremely pleated if I could make fiich an 
anfwer thereunto as would come up to your 
expefVation ; but I (carce dare hope for it, 
from the difficulty of the matter in queftion, 
and the little leifure I can (pare for it. Be- 
fore I enter upon the fubjeft you propofe, I 
defire you would give me leave to explain ray 
general thoughts on philofbphy, which may 
not be altogether ufelefs to fet the propofed 
quefliohs in a better light. 

I begin immediately, Sir, with flopping 
fhort in a philofbphical debate, as fbon as I 
meet with a point of fiuth that contradifls 
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feme philo(bphical thought which I am 
tempted to approve. 

"Without hefitating in the leaft, I prefer 
God's realbn to my own, and the beft ufe 
whU;h I can make of my (mall underflanding, 
is to give it up to his authority. So that, 
without hearkening to myfelf, I only give 
ear to that revelation which the church hands 
down to me, and I deny all that the church, 
bids me diibwn. If all the nmthematicians in 
the world did unanimoufly agree in a parti- 
cular demonftration of -mathematics, and in 
their account of it to a man of lenie, but ig- 
norant in that (cience to a degree, as not to 
be even capable of underftanding that de- 
monftration ; yet ought he to be deemed a 
prudent man for believing them upon their 
unanimous afTertion: the beft uie he could 
make of his unlearned reafon, would be to 
fiibmit it to the fuperior and better informed 
judgments of fo many learned men. Ought 
I not much more to fiibmit my limited rea* 
fon to the infinite reafon of God ? Aflbon 
^ I conceive it thus, I am prepared to 
find infinitely more in him than what I am 
able to conceive. Thus in matters of religi- 
on, I believe, without reafoning, like a weak 
woman ; and I know no otho" reafon than 

Gj 
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the aath<>rlty of the- churchy which tender^ 
me revelation. What diipoles me more to? 
this dodlity^ is the repeated occaflons 1 have 
to believe firmly, without any diftruft, fiich 
truths as are abfblutely incomprehenfible to 
ine. For example, whatever fide I turn myfilf 
tOf cttdcavouriiig to, believe the divifibility of 
contiguous or ccmdnued fubfismces ad mfim^ 
tum^ or to believe atoms, I find myfelf uly 
terly incapable to make any intelligible an* 
fwer to the objefttons, and I find myfelf un^ 
der. a necefiity of believing what I do not un-> 
derftaod, and is beyond me. And if I coatit 
nnaUy experience this in things purely natu* 
ipal^ .arid in regard to the moft de(picable a* 
toms, With how much more reaibn ought I 
to admit fiipematural truths, of which I am in«> 
formed by divine revelation, though my 
feeble reaibn cannot explain them to me \ 
Wc are at every ftep, even in philofophical 
enquiries, obliged to admit without any fcra* 
pie what is above reafon itlelf, otherwifewf 
ihould believe nothing at all that is aboot and 
{xioft familiar to us. Doth a blind man re* 
fii&ius.belitef fo a fcjeing num who affirms to 
him, that there is light and variety of co- 
lours, becaufe lie can form' no idea of ekher ? 
ou^t I not to think myfelf a^ Wind m re- 
fpe^ to fupernamral nruths, as a blind man is 
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kifej(peA to light and colours? Ooghtlnotlo 
be as docik to the authority of God, as a 
blind man is every day to thait of clear-iighted 
iXken I Hence I conclude^ that Come people 
ttiay j^t^ndty they cannot coaeeive a propo* 
fitioii^ ^nd that their reafi)n ieem$ evidently 
i^ngMnt to itj, or dik, that a certaliaE propo* 
(ition leems. evident to them, and that they 
are not at liberty to deny their confent to it» 
I do deny %nd affirm, without the leaft heiita* 
tion, whatever religion propofis to me as an 
objeA. of my belief or dUbelief. I even go 
ferther, I believe all propofitions to which 
my reafisQ leads me^ though, when I am ar- 
rived to them, I cannot afterwards, by the 
ilrength of my reafbn, vanquiih 'thole ob* 
je£tions, which I am tempted to hold jfbr der 
monftrative arguments againft tho(e very proi* 
portions which I have embraced.. After hav^ 
ing declared to you, how docile I am to re- 
li^^ous authority, I think myielf obliged to 
let you know how indocile I am to any phl- 
lofbphical authority. Some are for making 
idoiftotle the prince of philolbphers; I appeal 
ID reafon, which b the judge between Arii- 
fiotle and all other men. Others adjuge the 
precedency to Des Cartes ; but I ihall anfwer 
them, that I learned from Des Cartes' hini- 
filf^ not to believe any body upoti a bare ^ 
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lertion. PhUolbphy bein^ nothing ellie bat 
reafbn, men ought not therein. to follow any 
other guide than reaibn. Would you have 
me believe any propofition in matters of phi* 
lolbphy ; let us lay afide all great names, and 
look into the nature of the arguments. Give 
me dear and diflihfi ideas, and not quotati* 
ons from authors liable to miftakes* If au« 
thority has any weight in philo(bphicai mat- 
ters, it is only to engage us from the efteem, 
for certain philoibphers to examine their opi* 
nions more attentively. Des Cartes, who 
durft (hake off the yoke of all authority to fol* 
low only his own ideas, ought himfelf to 
claim no authority over us. If I was to be- 
lieve any philofopher, barely on account of 
his reputation, 1 would much rather believe 
Plato and Ariftotle^ who, ibr fb many ages, 
were in pofiefGon of deciding all queftions: 
I would even rather believe St. Auftin, than 
Des Cartes, in matters merely philofbphical^ 
for befides that, he knew much better how to 
reconcile them with religion : we find, more* 
jover, in that father, a much more extended 
-genius- concerning all mietaphyfical truths, 
though he never treated of them, but occa- 
fionally, and without method. If a man of 
learning and judgment was to put together 
^ the fohlime truths which St. Auilin ha$ 



fiatteriedjcliraughout iiU works^' as by mere 
diince; thst abihaSt^^carefidly made^'\uouid 
be.much (bperlor to the ib much cried*up 
Meditations of De&Cartes^ though they'r^ly; 
were;tiie g^cateft produdtion that philofi^ph^ 
WAS <;ap«ble oC t'.i\' 
- 1 owm tQ^you, Sir# d^re < are ibme things 
iatEkft G90ti9$r ivhich to me feem Uttk wocr- 
thy of him; as, for < example, his indefinite 
"world, which is nothing but a ridiculous con- 
ception, unlefs it means a real infinite (ub- 
ftance. His.prosqf, pf the..imf)9ffibility of a 
vacuum, is a mere paralogifmui^ wherein be 
has followed his own iancy, inftead of follow- 
ing ideas purely Intelleaual. 

There arc many other fiibjeAs wherein he 
he has not attiuned to the niceft and ffaridell 
'pG^'dfec9:a£faiefi; Iipeak.it.fb imuchjnore 
freely, becacife I am KOher odierwife prepof^ 
Ibfled in fivoar 4if, and have a high efteem 
lor the genios of thatphilofopher* I know 
there are abondance of ingenious men, who 
call themfelves Gartefians, and, in my opini* 
on, have embraced ibme too.bcJbd opinions, 
grounding thetkifelves on Des Gartes's Prin- 
cipia : but vdtbout cnticifing or namwg aqy 
body, I fitely let every man reafbn as mucb 
as reUgion p^mits, and I take myfelf the JL* 
iierty I grant to others^ miftnifting, ho^^ev^r^ 
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any own: weak knowl^ moft &oxxtdy» t 
dwiiy it ieems ta tm, that fiventt philof^ 
pbers of our 0wn< time^ otheiwHgTWtiy cOecnK 
dbte/ have nor been eauft enough ior "vtittfl 
fbejr have fiid tipOA yoor twa qasries; thr 
one, of the nature of the infinict Beings tkr 
^Hxefy dTdbd^ lito^ i»teliid0i]rlaMt4x- 
ternxl vi^kjk Let as" licrw^, iSh-,* if yoil p6^ 
come 00 &e exi^iiaition 4xf th<rni. 
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0/ the nature o/', the. InfinUe Bet fig. 

I CAN cohcdve but obe infinile Beings 
. ibat 18^ none but tjliei infinitely pcrft& Be- 
ibg^ jOI! infinite in every kind*. IV^haeevef inr 
fiodtd^ was infinite 6iilyin oiieldnd,.:coQldAoft 
be taken for a true infinite. Whoevor iay§ 
cne kind^ or one fpecles, doth manife£Uy im" 
ply a limhy and the exdufion of ail and eve« 
ly ulterior realirf ; in which confifis the very 
niahtre of ^finite or limited bbing. That 
ttttii has no^ fhidied, to^he otmoft pokit of 
nicety, the idraof the infinite, who has cir- 
edmfiribed and indofed it withki the limits of 
a kind. It ia vlfiMe^ that it cahiioc be found 
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bat in the timverfaltty of that Beimg^ xirhiefa^ 
is tfaff B<Ang inStdttly perlsfi: in! eVcry Und^ 
an4 infinitely fimplc; that is/ free of att; c€dlf|y-i 
pofitioB. 

If it iras poflthlc w concehre inSsAte CiAf* 
fiances^ Houted td: certain particular -kmds^ if 
ffdg^ be truly iaid, dtot the befaig tnfiivleljjl 
perfid ia all kinds^ is iniinkely gpeat^ thfUf 
tilde infimtes ^ for, beflde^^ that tt ^Ifotdd ict 
qua! fvevy one of- thofc infinites in their Se^ 
"T^al kiiidst aisd would fiirpafi each <^f tbein^ 
by bdtig equal to them altogether j^ it ivould^ 
noreovery: barve a fiipfeme fiittplicity) vbn 
^ompoimdedtiefs', i^bich iirould rendbr it ia* 
finitdy moi^ pe^faft than that wUde cioUcaf* 
on of preteflckd infiifites. 

Befide$^ each of tho(e fubaltem infinite 
would he limlteA &ai£^y where it's own kind 
Was Umited f aiid thereby vhake it iiiequal 
tb that- Belkyg ^^di U inflntre in every kind; 

WhocVrf fiyi ail iiftqaallty between tw» 
beinfgd^ doth ndc<^fBiri)y indicate a psirticular 
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place, >K4iere the one doth terminate, and tht 
other d6lh not end ; fb that it is a contiradiL 
aion to ^dtmt't^Vb uhequal infinite htingt* - 
I can even ^mprehend but one, fince 6At 
oidy> by It^^ i^ infinity^ excludes aU limit 
in all kind, atld fills itfelf ^e Whole idea of 
an infinioi Being: befides^ u I have ali:ca<ty 
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obiervedy no infinite, thafc was not fimplei 
could truly be (Bled an iniSnite : the want 
of unity Is an imperfedion ; for between two 
perfe£Uons, otherways equal, it is more pcr- 
feft to be entirely one than to be compound ; 
that is, than to be but a colieftion of particu- 
lar beings. And it muft be owned, that to be 
Bmited is an imperfeftion ; therefore luch an 
imperfe6tion of divifibility is oppofite to the 
nature of the true infinite, which has no li* 
mits. It may be thought, perhaps, that this 
is but a vain fubtUty ; but if men will but 
fmcerely miftruft, and lay afide certain preju- 
dices, they will eallly be made ienfible, that 
a compound infinite, is infinite only by name ; 
and that it is aftually and really limited by 
the imperfe£Uon of all divifible beings, and 
can only be reduced to the unity of a parti* 
cular kind. This will be more evident, by 
making ibme very fimple and very natural 
(uppofitions concerning thoie pretended infi- 
nites, in reality no more than compound 
beings. Give me a divifible infinite ; it mud 
needs have an infinite number of parts a£hi- 
ally diftin£l fi-om each other : take away from 
it a parcel as fmall as you pleale; as foon as 
it is taken off, I a(k you, whether that which 
remains is ftill an infinite fubftance or not ? 
If it be not infinite, I maintain, that the to- 
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tal, before the removal of that fmall parrel; 
was not a true infinite Being: fee here the 
proof of it ; no convpound finite, to which 
yon had' re-joined a very fmall parcel, firfl 
taken firom it, could become an infinite by 
that re-union ; therefore it would remain 
finite afkr the re-union < coniequently it was 
a truly finite l>eing before the feparadoh of 
that parcel. And indeed, '^lidiat can be more 
ridiculous, than to dare fay, that ^^ the fame 
^* whole, all, is fbmetimes finite, and fbme- 
^' times ii^inHe," according as you either re* 
move firom, or rejoin a fort of an atom to it ^ 
AVliat ! do the infinite and the finite differ 
only for having that atom more or lefs ? 

If, on the contrary, thAt. .whqle renwins 
infinite, after you have cut a fmall parcel 
fibm it, weimuft 6wn, that there ^e infinites 
unequal to each other j ftir it ii mainifefV^ 
that this v^hole was jigger be&re,] than &ice 
die re^ioval of that parcel^ It is clever thaa 
ihe fun, that the^ removing of a p^rt cauj(e$ 4 
kflening of the whole, in proportion to the 
l^gnefs of tbat part, l^ow, it is a complete 
abfurdity, to affirm, that the fame infinite^ 
continuing -always infinite, is fbmetimes big* 
ger, and fpmedmes lefs. 
V .-The:fide,'fi'om which you cut off a parcel^ 
is vifibly.^flfled^ or limited, wher? the par* 

1 ■ • ■ 
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psl yffts cut ofE : The infioite is na longfer an 
infinite on that fxdt, fince it there fimds a le^ 
markable end. : that infinite is therefore imft* 
glnary; . and never can. a divtfibk being 
prove a real infinite. Men^ having the idea 
^f the infinite^ have appUed it in a v«ry kti^ 
proper manner^, and xootrary to. die true idet 
of it to all tiie(e beings^ vhich. daey yiwoii 
give no limits toin their find i but tfaey have 
not obferved, that -evnyAAnd^ is ia itfelf: a lr> 
ndtf and thatall divifil^ilijy^ be^ig aixijQffcper- 
feftion,- which islikewifea VifiblrHmit^.dotb 
exclude the true iafinii»y which is: ai Being 
ve»rthoat limits lAi^i^eStion. i 

Being/ unity^ truth, atid goodneft, aretho 
(ame things ; G> tbat v^hdfeirer is an.mfidite 
Behig, is^ iniinitdy one, infinitely trqe^ iofi^ 
mtdsfgood. Con&queMfy ir i» infinitdljt 
peclMfcandlndiviflblc/ ' 

. ^ence I c<mdude, that nicnbaiig is a gceator 
confradidion than filn in^per&f): infinite, and 
consequently a limited' one-: nothing more ab^ 
fiird'than an infinite'^hich is not infinitely one> 
nothing more inconceivable than aa infiwtd 
fibt ihfini'tely one : nothing more inconceiv- 
able than an infkiite divifible, in ftveral par-* 
eels, whether you call them fimteor infiidK.^ 
Thofe chimerical infinite fiibftanccs may be 
fanagined by fome grofs and unthitduDg pco- 
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jdr, but never clearly conceived. It is e^^ 
Ven impol&hle there fbould be two infinites, 
for both put together muft in£illibly be big' 
ger than each of them (epai!!ate}y, dnd confe** 
quently neither the one nor the other could 
be a true infinite. Befides, the collection of 
thbie two infinites would: b& divHibk, and 
confeq^uemly imperftfi^ \Ubereas each of thertl 
would be indivifible and perfeft in them- 
lelves ; fb that one fingle infinite \vould proxre 
more perfeft than the two together. If, ort 
the contrary, we did (uppoie, that the t^o 
joined together Would be more perfeft than 
each of them feparatcly, it would follow, 
that dividing would be degrading of them* 

I conclude, therefore, that it is impoflible 
to conceive mon: than one infinite, ftrifUy 
iff^ true and perfeft* 



Q. U E R Y n. 



Vpon Goits liberty of creating^ or not 



creating the world* 



UNDOUBTEDLY, Sw, you judged 
rightly, that when I faid it was i^giFeac^ 
er p^rft^tionin a being to be-ftuit&l thaaoM 
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to be (b; I did not defign to defcribe an a£hi« 
al productions but a virtue or power to pro- 
duce out of itfelf : thus is it daily Gad, that 
a land is very furitful^ though it lie really fal- 
low^ becau(e it is capable of producing the 
moft plentiful crops. It may, perhaps, be 
objefted, that the a£t is a greater perfection 
than the power, and that it is a greater per* 
ftftion aftually to operate, than to have only 
the power of operating : but this reafbning is 
fallacious, and to put it in a true light, I de- 
fire you will confider the following pofitions. 
It is true, that in the fchool language, ** the 
** aft perfefts the power, and is the fulnefs 
" of it." But fee here all that is real in that 
ailertion. 

I/?, Philofophers (peak of the aft as of a* 
being diftinft from power and aftion, and 
which is the end and limit of a£tion itfelf. In 
that (en(e, the end is the fulnefs which per- 
fefts the power. No Carteflan can affirm this 
lerioufly. 

2dly, "Whoever fays pure povffcr, or mere 
power, means a fimple capacity of exifting ; 
on the contrary, aft implies an eidflence, and 
a perfeftion already exifling and aftual. In 
$ word, that which is only in poffe is but 
poflibla> and what is already in aft doth exifl 
tftu^y ^eady. And is it not manif^^ 
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that it is a greater perfection to be aChiaily 
exifting, than to be only infoffe, or polltble ? 
, Pray obferve, that the fame being may, at 
the fame time, be in power for fbme peculiar 
things, and in a£l for fbme others. It is what 
daily happens to all finite and created beings ; 
for on one hand it is already in aA for what- 
ever it )ias already received of exiflence and 
aCtion ; but on the other hand, it is only in 
poffhy for every thing it is yet to receive, and 
of which, by it's prefent exiftence, ithason* 
ly the bare power or capacity to receive iti 

In this fenfe it is again manifeft, that it is 
a greater perfe^on to be in a£t than only In 
poffe. But all this has no manner of relation 
to the power and the aA of particular anions, 
which men are free to do, or not to do ; and 
which fbmetimes they are in the right to leave 
undone. For example, I am not more per- 
fe£l when I fpeak than when I do not fpeak ; 
it even happens often that I am more perfeA 
in being filent than in fpeaking. 

The perfeAion confifls in the power of do- 
ing that aAion, to which I make no addition 
by doing it ; otherwife I fhould be blameabie 
tor not giving myfelf a perfection which wa* 
in my power, as often as I remain filent out 
of prudence. 

It is true, that the foul is always in a.Qi<»!^\ 
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it always, at kaft confufedly, knows fbme 
truth or otber^ and in proportion wills ibme 
good aAion, but it is not neceflitated to do 
any one pardcular action befinre another* 

It is not true^ according to the fore-men^ 
tioned exampte, that the a£tion of (peaUng 
is in itielf more perfeft than Che fimple power 
of doiiig it. 

^f it is no greater perfe£tioin in man a£hially 
to perform fuchm thing than fimply to have the 
power to per&rm it, this is yet more icvidently 
plain in God; we mufl: at leaft own, thate* 
veiy operadon of the creature is a modifica- 
tion of it's own conferring. It is true, like* 
wiie, that it always operates, and coniequent* 
ly always modifies itielf ibmetimes one way, 
fbmetimes another; but when it chufes, the 
beft operation that it gives itfelf by that choice, 
is the moft perfefi modification. It is not fb 
with God* By his infinite, uncomponnded, 
and immutable being he is incapable of all 
modifications ; for a modification would be 
a limit; his operation is nothing tfSt himfelf, 
without adding any thing to it. If his ope- 
ration did add any thing to his perfef^loR, 
he would not be God; for.it would follow, 
that he would not have of himfelf infinite per- 
fcftion independently of his aftion out of 
himfelf. • 
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fti that cafe, his operation ^thotrf would 
be eflential lo his Godhead, a<!id make part of 
it. Moreover, his out\vard workj ^hich is 
no more than his cfcature, if It could riot be 
fepamted from his fruitful operation ; that 
trork, I &y, wouldte efRntial to his iiifinite 
yerfeftion, and'Confequcn^tohisGodhead: 
we (hould bot be i^le to conceive the one 
\^ithout the other ; die one^would not de- 
iperid upon the other. ' 'The creature would be 
fjSential to the Creator, and be confounded 
smA mixed'wlth liimh *rhe infinite perfefii- 
on'couid ndt be feuiid but in that total of 
-God, operating Wlihoiit^- arid in his work. 
The creature being necefTary to the Creator 
himfelfi from his efllence, would ceafe to be 
«crcataiTe. ^Weftiould'be obliged to place 
it in the fameraiik with 'the peribns of thfe 
Jkoly Trinity, and, together with the Father, 
Son, -andliDly OhofH rtiake a fourth peribn 
^It. In that cafe, God ftiould be neceffitat- 
.ed cternidly to produce whatever he was cap- 
'^le t0 pi^uce moft perfeftly. He (hould 
inmttff be that produ68on : he Ihould be no 
i}oi«gdr God, than as 6e' was a^csdly domjglt. 
•He-iiever Gould be at liberty not to do it, if 
j\ve did not conceive him fo have exiftence, at 
fcafl one moment before he began to produce. 
cWc'fhould be obliged to fay, thai ^V^^t^ Vti. 
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began to produce, that then he began to make 
himfelf perfed, and to become God. In a 
word, the creature {hould be fb eflential to 
the Creator, that it would be impoflible to 
make any real ^fHn6tion bet>^xt them ; and 
men would be accuftomed not to feek for any 
other infinitdy perftft Being, but that whole 
colle^ve bojy of beings,, called creatures. 

What fhall we do then not to &U into that 
monftrpus impiety i We muft iky, that God 
is not more perfefV, when he doth operate 
out of himfelf than when he doth not operate; 
becaule he is always almighty and infinitely 
finitful ; even when he is not pleafed to ex- 
ercife that fruitfiil power. 

Thereby we know that God is fi-ee with a 
fiipreme liberty, of which ours is but a feeble 
relemblance, and ii fmall fhare. 

Thereby we know the . gratitude M'hich is 
due to the intirely fi-ee gift of the creation. 
Thereby we enter into the true fpirit and 
meaning of the holy fcripture, which tells a% 
that God finiftied his work in feven days : he 
did not do it at one fimple aA, he did break 
off in the midftof it ; by little and little, and 
difierent degrees, did he bring his work to 
his propofed end : he gave it every day a 
new and particular form^ and, in different 

talks, 
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tafks, he gave it an increafe of perfeftion. 
Ever}'' thing was each day fiJiind good and 
worthy of him/ yet he made it ftill better af- 
terwards, and more finifhed. Thereby he fliew- 
cd how much he was the mailer of his whole 
work, (b as to give as much and as little per- 
feftion as he fhould think fit. He might 
have flopped his hand after the produ£lioii 
of a (hapelefs heap of matter, and he was free 
to make out of that mafs the work full of va- 
riety and ornaments, which it pleafed him to 
make, and is called, the univerfe. 

Nothing, therefore, is more falfe than what 
i hear fbme people fay, to wit, that the or- 
der of things, which is himfelf, doth necef^ 
fitate God to produce every thing which he 
was able to form, mofl perfefl. This rca- 
fbning tends to prove, that the aftual pro- 
duction of God is eternal, and efTential to 
the Creator. This reafbning would prove, 
that God could not withhold himfelf in any 
thing when he created the world, that he was 
no ways free to do it, but was forced to make 
it all at once, and even to produce it fiofn all 
eternity. It would* thence follow, that God 
was as much conflrained, as to the manner 
of acting, as to the very bottom of his work. 
According to that principle, it was nccefTary, 

H 
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ypoii pain of violating order, and degrading 
himfelf, that h^fliould produce his work,, and 
perfeft it in the fimplcft manner. In a word, if 
this principle holds true, God*s omnipotence 
wasexhaufted in a moment. He cannot hence- 
forth produce one fimple atom more ; he is 
abfolutely incapable of adding the leaft de- 
gree of perfeftion to the meaneft atom in the 
vmiverfe. If any (Jiing is unworthy of God, 
it is fuch an idea of him. 

How rnuch more noble and" juftly doth 
St. Auftin think about the Godhead ? That 
father imagines to himfelf degrees of perfefti. 
on, either infinitely aicending or defcending, 
which God beholds at one fingle view. He 
fees none, that doth not remain infinitely 
below his own infinite perfeftion. He may 
rife as high as he pleafes in fini filing the plan 
of his work ; his work muft always remain 
infinitely below him. He may dcfcend as 
low as he pleafes, his work muft always be 
good, perfedl, according to it's meafure, di- 
ftinft from nothingnefs, and worthy of the 
infinite Being. God, chufing betwixt all thofe 
infinite degrees of perfeftion, doth call or not 
call nothingnefs to become a being, is bound 
to nothing, and calls all things. His infinite 
fuperiority above his work, makes, that he 
can have no manner of occafion for it : the 
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very glory, which he draws from it, is, as it 
were, lb accidental, that it is within his own 
pleafure, and the pure choice of his will. 

He has been at liberty to create the world 
as fbon and as late as he has thought fit ; but 
the (boneft comes only after his eternity, and 
the lateft is fiill followed by that fame eter- 
nity^ which remains entire and undivided. 

In a word, whatfbever extent he had given 
tp the duration of the univerfe, it ftilj would 
have been fbmething finite in the infinite ; it 
would have been comprehended and incloied 
in the indiviCble eternity of it's author. 

St. Auflin, wilting againft the Manicheiy 
repreftnts that goodnefs of the work, and that 
liberty of the workman, as intirely depend- 
ing upoQ his pleafure in what degree to fix it. 
In all things, fays that antient father, there 
is nothing but the different degrees of exifl- 
ence, becaufe to be, and to be perfeA, is the 
very fame thing. 

it is by thofe different degrees that God di- 
verfifies his work : all that exifVs is good and 
perfeft in a certain kind. That which is lefs, 
is lefs perfeft ; that which is more, is more 
perfeft ; but whatfbever is, in whatfbever low 
degree it be, is worthy of God, becaufe it has 
41 being, and there is occafion for an almigh- 

H z 
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ty wilcJom to draw it out of nothingnefi. At 
the fame time, every created being, howfo- 
ever perfeft we conceive it, has but a limited 
degree of exiftence, to which it could hot rife 
but by the almighty wifdom of him, who 
do5W it out of nothing. Every creature, there- 
fore, finds itfelf in that middle pofition, be- 
tween thofe two extremes in the infinity*of 
God himfelf. 

God fees ilothing that is not infinitely be- 
low himfelf. That infinite inferiority of all 
created beings, of the higheft and the lowed 
degrees, puts them all in a fort of equality 
before his eyes. Not one of them has that 
(uperiority of infinite perfeftion as to prove to 
God an invincible argument why he fiiould 
prefer it to others. At which c^egree of all 
he may flop, he always necefiarily flops at 
fiich a one that proves finite, and infinitely 
below himfelf. That infinite inferiority is 
the reafon why no poffible perfeftion can have 
the force of compelling him : and his infinite 
fiipcriority over all poffible perfeflion, is the 
very conftituent reafon of thi^ liberty in cha- 
fing. See her^e, Sir, what I imagine to have 
learned of St. Auftin, about the liberty of 
God in the production of his works without 
himfelf. I wi(h I was at liberty to difoourfe 
with you more amply, on all thcfe fiibjefts, and 
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I (hould, with as much pleafiire, receive what- 
ever you (hould be Co kind to impart to me : 
for I do not queftion, but that you. have deep- 
ly (earched into them : but having under my 
care a large diocefe upon the frontiers, where 
the war does much increafe our troubles ; en- 
joying but a weak ftate of health ; and being 
befldes much taken up' with my controverfial 
writings concerning grace, I cannot allow 
myfejf the leifiire I could wifti for meditating 
on metaphyfics. 



H3 
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LETTER V. 

Concermng the truth of religion, ani 

ii*s fraiiice. 



S I R, 

IN my opinion you have three things to 
do : Firft, To fet in as true a light as 
poffible the fundamental articles of re- 
ligion, if you fhould entertain any doubt a- 
bout thofe, or fhould feel in yourfelf a want 
of a lively and diftinft perfaafion of them. 
Secondly, To examine your confcience upon 
your paft conduft. Thirdly, To lay down 
to yourfelf the plan of a Chriflian-like courfe 
of life for the future. 



I. 



No THING truly (olid can be obje^led againfl 
the truths of religion. A great number 
X)f them, and thofe the mofl fundamental, 
are conformable to reafbn. They are rejeft- 
ed only through pride, a petulant loofenefs 
of the mind, the luxumticvj of xhe jafEonjb 
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and the fear of fubmitting to a yoke too cura* 
ber(bme : for example, it 5s eafy to perceive, 
rfiat we have not made ourilelves : that wc 
have begun to be what we were not an hun- 
dred years ago : that our bodies, whofe frame 
and matter is fullof fprings fo aptly contrived, 
cannot but be the work of a marvellous in- 
duftry and power : that the univerfe difco- 
vers, in all it's parts, the art of the fupreme 
maker who has formed it : that our weak rea- 
fon is every jnoment ftt right within us by 
mother fuperior reaibn, which we confidt^ 
and which rebukes us ; which we cannot al- 
Ifcr, becaufe it is unalterable *, and which 
changes OS, bccaufe we have occafion for it. 
AQ men, in all places, afk advice of it. It 
returns ah anfwer in China, as well as In 
France or America. It is not divided by 
communicating itfclfl What itbeftowson 
jsie of it's rays, robs none of thoKe who were 
already filled with lU It lends itfelf out every 
moment without meafure,, and yet is never 
cxhaufted- It is a (un whofe light enlightens 
the mind, as the viGble (un does the body* 
That light is eternal and immeafiirable, K 
comprehends all times, as well as all places. 
It is not myfelf, fince it rebukes and correA* 
fne^ even contrary to my inclination ^ coa- 

H4 
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fcquently it is above me, and above all (uch 
weak and imperfeft men as I am. That fu- 
preme reafon, which is the rule of my own ; 
that wifdom from which every wife man re- 
ceives what he has ; that fuperior fpring of 
light whence we borrow all, is the very God 
we are looking for. He exifts of himfelf, and 
we have no being but through him. He has 
itiade us like unto himfelf ; that is, reafbnable 
creatures; -that we might know him as the 
infinite truth, and love him as the immenle 
gopdnefs ; that is, religion ; for religion is 
love. To love God, and make other men 
love him, is the praftice of the moft perfeft 
worfhip. God is our father, we are his chil- 
dren. The earthly fathers are not fuch fa- 
thers as he, they are the fhadowof him. We 
owe him our knowlege, life, being, and all 
that we are. Shall we, who abhor ingrati- 
tude fb much from man to man, on account 
of the leaft obligations, glory upon our mon- 
firous ingratitude toward that father, of whom 
we have received the foundations of our be- 
ing ? Shall we inceflantly ule the gifts of his 
love, to violate his law, and to provoke him ? 
Thefc are the fundamental truths of religion, 
which reafon itfelf points out and compre- 
hends. Religion adds no more to our world- 
ly probity, but the comfort, bvit the doing 
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out of love, and gratitude, for our heavenly 
£avher,. wh>t jreiafbn itielf jrequiresof us to do^ 
fer the fike of virtue, 

; ; It is true, that religion propoles fome other 
truths to us, which are called myfteries, and 
ar^.ineonifrebenfible : but ought we to be 
iktpvmi that man, who knows fteither the 
iprlng^of his own body, which he ufes every 
IiiQinei>t> por'the thoughts of his miAd, 
which he cannot unravel to himfeif, (hould 
not comprehend the fecrets of God ? Shall 
we.wondeii that the finite cannot equal nor 
exhfluft !thc . infinite i "We might (ay, that 
♦religioa' would not bear the charafter of the 
infinite^ out of whole bofom it proceeds, if 
it (iirpafled in nothing but pur fhort and feeble 
undefflanding. It is worthy of God, and 
fitted to our neceffities, that our reafon (hould 
be.htfmbled and confounded by the over- 
bearing: authority of thole myfteries we can» 
hot pencftrafe into. 

: Befides, religion offers us nothing but what . 
is o!(In(bnant to reafon, lovely, moving, wor- 
thy of admiratipn, in all that relates to the , 
(endmentsit inKpires uswith, and the moral 
virtues it recpiires of us. The only point cap- 
able of making our heart rebel, is the obliga- 
tion of loving God more than ourfelves, and 
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to refer us intlrely to him. ; But what is mwe 
joft^ than ta return all to htm &om whcAb 
we receive all ; and to return that felf td him 
which we hold from him only > What is 
i&ore unjoft, oti the contrary, than to b6 ((^ 
backward in embrachig (b jiift an^ (6 reafbu^ 
able an c^inioni ' We muft be ftraiig^fy .de« 
viatedy and of a corrtipt nature, td rcbet g« 
gainft fb legitimate a J(ubordinatioci. It ift 
ihat blind, untamed, infatiate, and tyf^nni*- 
tal ftlf-Iove^ that covets all for itfelf, renders 
ite idolatrous of ourftlves^ which makes m 
4e(ire to be the centre of the whole worlds 
find that God hlmielf (hdoid ierve no other 
lurn than to flatter our vain appfctitesv :Ii is 
that which is the antagonift of the love of 
God. This is the deep wound of our heart* 
This is the great principle of irreligion. 
When will inan do hhnielf juftice.? When 
will be take his pwn due place ? When wtti 
lie ccafe to love himfelf unreaibfiiafcly, and 
• but proportionably to what he is lovC- worthy; 
and prefer to himfelf not ocdy God, iiho 
bears no companion, but befides all publie 
advantage to ihe fociety of other men, ka* 
perfeft like himfelf ? Once more,^ this is the 
total of religion, to know and to love God; 
•* That is the whole man,** as Solomon ftys. 
AU the reft does uot truly belong to man i it 
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is-iio ftiOite thanr niaA of a depraved, corrupt' 
nature,' idegraded from himfelfj man lofihg; 
^ becaufe • hi '^ould- fooliMy fecare all to^ 
himfelf ; and who goes a-begging a felfe hap- 
pinefs from the creanire, whilft he .'elpi(e» 
die' frtie ha?>{>iHie(s \^hiifh the Creator offers 
hiim What F" pUf ini the 'room o^ that infi* 
iAt6 gbt?d f Shaftiefol pfeafilre^ a phantom 
c>^ho^k)0^; the tlfeefii <^ thofe very men vt% 
dclpife. 

* When yoo ffiiall have thus fotled and nx>t^ 
^ tbe pi-inclples of religion' in ybrir'liti^ it 
^1 be needful iKy examine yew ' ^ohfHiei^ce^ 
t» rctoair the fetths 6f yoitrprffV iJoxidua. 

,...!..: .-:..'.:. i . t . \ ^ . - ; • ■ .# 



«. • I 



TttE. fifft ftep^iovt'ardi'thaf (btamfnadony 
IS to put ^our^lf hi thoie difpofitioHfy yoil' 
^MFe (d GM. ' Have yms^ mlitd tomsikQW 
XDStri 6f q^alitf (enfible, that hi has commit^ 
ted faults againft hk worldly honour, in H 
manner unvrorthy of his bkth ? Bcph vd* 
ikkakiiig Urn fenf^Ie of the sobM siml viltti^ 
dU9 feirtiments, which probity aitd honoui' 
ought to in^ire him With ; then will he havd 
a mpft lively (enfe of th^ very leaft faults o# 
that kind he. fliall have committed; be-wifil 
ttudto moft Utter rpproacbos to hiisielf about 
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kf be will be aHiamed of it^ and icarce ad- 
mit of comfort. That>ve maybe ibrryfor 
QUr faults, we muft have, printed )n our hearts 
the love of thofe virtues, which are direftly; 
the oppofite of :tho(e faults. Will you exaft- 
ly di(cern the faq^s ypa have coinmitted a^' 
gainil God ? i@^gin with loving him. It is; 
the lovp of God that wdli enlighten you, and 
give ypq ^' lively forrow of your ingratitude 
to that infinite goodnefi. Afk of a man who 
knows not God, and. is indifferent towards 
him^ ii}, ;wbat hp;has offended him,, you wiU, 
fin(i^bh^.>gro0}^ignorant) o^ his &ults: he 
neither knp\KS: what God j:^quires^ nor ia 
what particular we can be wanting to him. It 
is love only which gives us a nice dilcern- 
ment as to our fins. Open your eyes in a 
dsu^k place, .yovL; will p€ii:ceive notf^iqg in the 
air.i )>ji^ ppc;n thefn rtcar ^l ^l^daw t^ tUe rays 
<rf'^|feeifi?9,;yO».wiU^difcQVl^r ey^jl\eleafl 
atoms. Learn, thjeiJefore^'tolnowthe good-^ 
jD^fs- of. God,: and all that i^.due to him.; 
S^gin with loving him, and love will per-, 
fQpra, ths^i fca)cch of your CQufcienpe, better 
tljian you can do it yovtrfejf. ^ Love, and tha^ 
Jove :will : be inf|cad of .m^ory to ypvi, to 
nvike you tender, and; ^t th^ fime time com* 
fi>rtab]|^ iilbproaches about . ev^ry tliiiig. you 
«ver;,dyi :iig»lnfl .that \ciy Jpve. Behold a 
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lively ^nd fincere return of friendfliip between 
nvo people that had differed, nothing elcapes 
their notice of what had caufed the rupture 
and dif-union of their hearts. You will aflc 
roe, how any body can give himfelf that 
love which he does not feel, chiefly when it 
is concerning an unforeleen objeft that never 
filled our fancy ? I anfwer. Sir, that you 
daily love things you do not fee. Do you 
fee the wifdom .of your friend ? Do you fee 
his fincerity, courage, difintereftednefi, or* 
his virtue ? No 1 you cannot fee thofe ob- 
jefts with the eyes of the body, yet you e- 
fteem them, and you love them, fo as to pre- 
fer them in him to riches, graceful ihape and 
inein, and every thing that could greatly 
pleafe the eyes. Love God's wifelom and fu- 
preme goodnefe, as you love the imperfeft 
wiidom and goodnefs of your friend: if you 
cannot come up to the fame fort of love which' 
you feel to fenfible objefts ; at leafl, let your' 
will defire to prefer him to all other beings,* 
which is the very effential point of this love. 
But this very love is not in your power, it 
does not depend upon yourfelf to give it you ; 
you muft defire it, afk it, wait for it, endea- 
vour to merit it, and think it a misfortune to 
be without it. With St. Auflin, you mufl: 
fay to God, with an humble heart, ^^ an* 
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*' tientf. and yet always new beauty y J have 
" known thee and loved thee too late! OJ 
*' how many years have I loft ? Whom 
** have I lived for, fince I did not live for 
** thee V The lefs you feel of that love, 
the more you ought to entreat God to kindle 
it in your heart. T>ell hin:>, you defire it 
with the fame eagerneft, as a ftarved beggar 
prays for a bit of bread. O 1 how poor is 
my heart t how is it reduced to beggary I 
*^ O thou, who art fb lovely, and yet (b iit- 
'* tie beloved, caufe me to love thee, call 
*' back, to it's centre, my mifguidcd love \ 
** ufe me to be femiliarly converfant with 
" thee : draw me wholly to thee, that I m»y 
*' form a cordial friendftrip with thee, who 
art the only true frkad. O God I what 
have I not loved befides thee i My heart 
^^ is wora oat ia the moft vitlous paffions. I 
^^ am a&amed of what I have loved ; and am 
'^ yet moiv a/hamed of what I have not lav- 
*^ ed. 'Till now my food has been naftine& 
** and poifon : I have fcornfuUy rejefted the 
^* heavenly bread ; I have delpifed the foun^ 
tain of living tiraters ; I have dog mylelf 
muddy and unwholefome (pr ings ; I have 
" fooli/hiy followed falfhood, and have ihut 
" mine eyes to truth ; I would not fee the 
*' abyfi of perdition juft gaping ia my way. 
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^ O ray God I tHou haft not forgot him who 
'* -was unmindful of thee : thou haft loved 
^ me, though I did not love thee ; and haft 
'^ had compafEon on my errors. Thou feek- 
^* eft him who did fhun thee." As ibon as 
you ftiall be thus fincerely moved, every par- 
ticular of that felf-examiiiation will become 
€aly to you. The fhefls, as it were, will at 
tMKC dr6p from your eyes : you will fee through^ 
with the pie: cing eyes of love, thofe things 
which no other eyes can diftinguifli ; then 
you muft ftop a while inftead of going on too 
£aft : 'till then it would have been in vain to 
attempt haftening you foi*wards; lelf-love 
would have kept you back, with a thotaftnd 
thoughts unworthy the worfhip of God. 

As for the detail of your examination, it 
will not be difficult. Examine yourfelf in 
your fevteral political and civil employments, 
as you are the lord of a inannor^ the gene^ 
rai of an ^rmy*, mafter of your fervants, and 
It man of diftin^ion and quality in the world t 
then obferve in what points you have been 
wanting to religion, by too bold difcourfes; 
to charity, by (peaking things detrimental to 
your neighbour ; to mbdefty, by immodcft 
expreffions; to jufticc, l^ neglcfting your 
affairs, and not pa3ring your debts. Remem- 
ber your grois palfions, which, gerha^^^ b&M^ 
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hurried you along ; your neighbour, to whom 
you have given a bad eacample, and of the 
fcandal you have occafioned. When a man 
has, for a long time, Jived up to his predo* 
minant paffions far from God, it is almoft 
impoffiWe to remind every particular aftion ; 
but without that detail it is enough explained 
in a general mufter, m accuiGng one's felf of 
thofe vices, which have been habitual for the 
CQurie of fo many years. 



in. 



A s to futurity, it behoves you to regulate 
the bottom of your heart, to regulate your 
conduft. Every one lives according to his 
defire. It is the objeft of every one's love, 
that determines and direfts his conduft. 
"When you loved nothing but yourfelf, and 
your pleaiure, you trampled upon God. 
Luxury is become your God. You urged 
on your plea&res even to covetouftiefi, as 
St. Paul exprefles himfelf ; you were infati- 
able of fenfiialities, as covetous men are of 
money ; by defiring to poflefs yourfelf inde- 
pendently from God, to enjoy every thing 
without meafore, you have loft all ; you have 
not truly poflefled yourfelf, but only deliver* 
cd yourfelf up to the tyrarmy pf your pofleffi- 
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ons, and have almoft entirely deftroyed your- 
felf. What a frenzy of felf-love is this ! Re- 
turn then, return to God ; he waits for you, 
he invites you, and extends his arms to re- 
ceive you : he loves you much more than 
you know how to love yourfelf. Confult 
him in an humble manner, to know of him 
what it is he requires of you. Say to him 
what St. Paul faid to him, with fb much hu- 
mility, at the inflant of his converfion, Lord^ 
vihat wilt thou have me to do ? 

WTien you are ufed to prayer, then with a 
deliberate and pious advice, make to yourfelf 
apian of an eafy and fimple life, which you 
may be able to hold on, and which may put 
you out of danger of relapfes. Chufe fuch 
company as may be an indication of the 
change worked in your heart. A true friend 
of God can never chufe to live with his ene- 
mies. The more he feels in his heart a tafte 
of the humour and converfation of the liber- 
tines, the more he will (hun them, for fear 
of relapfing with them into libertiniCn. The 
leaft man can give to God, is to feel his frail- 
ty ; to miftmft himfelf after fo many fatal 
experiments ; it is to avoid that danger, which 
he ought to think himfelf able to overcome. 
]Make choice, therefore, of fiich compani- 
ons with whom you may love God, become 
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lefs fond of this world, and find your folid 
comfort in virtue. Avoid grimaces and af- 
fecting to be fingular : let your piety be fim- 
pie, entirely direAed towards all the duties 
of the fphere you are in, and nourifhed with 
that courage, confidence, and peace, which 
are the fruits of a good conicience, and a 
fincere union with God. 

Regulate your expences ; take^all the mea- 
(ures in your power to make your crediton 
eafy ; confider what good you are able to do 
in the plr^ce where you live ; how much you 
can leflen ii regularities and abuies, and Aand 
by and fjpport juftice and r Jigion. 

Chufe fuch occupations in the interval of 
your affairs as may be uflful. If you read, 
chufe ufcful fubje^s; read books of (olid pie- 
ty to comfort your heart, anj good biflorians 
to divert yourfelf innocently. 

But what I requeft of you abov$ all, is to 
retire into your clofer, the firfl half quarter of 
an hour every morning, and the lafl at night, 
to be in a hearty and familiar converlation 
with your God. You aflc me, how yon (hall 
be able to compofe a prayer ? never fear, but 
if you are heartily Li carneft, you will make 
an excellent one. In what manner are you 
ufed to fpeak to your friends ? Is half a quar- 
ter of an hour's converiudon with a friend 
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tedious ? God is that faithful friend who is 
not tired with your refufals, whilft all other 
friends negleft you, becaufe you leave off to 
be a partner of their pleadires. Tell him 
every thing, hearken to him on all accounts, 
re-enter often within yourfelf to find him 
there ; The kingdom of God is within yotirfilf^ 
fays Jefiis Ghrifl. We need not go far to 
fetch it, fince it is fb near to ourfelves: He 
will like any thing ; he defires only your 
heart; he wants no compliments, nor your 
fludied or elegant proteflutions pronounced 
with heat or paffion. If your imagination 
(hould wander and lofe itfilf, return gently 
into the prefence of God : do not make your- 
felf uneafy ; do not make of prayer a conten- 
tion of the mind ; do not look upon God as 
a raafter who is not to be apprqaoJie3 other- 
wife than with a formal addrefs,. gjid tro^ble- 
ibme ceremony. That liberty and familiari- 
ry which proceeds from love, will never lef^ 
fen true refpeft and obedience. . Your prayer 
will not be perfe^l, till you be more familiar- 
ly converfant, without conftraint, with your 
true bofom friend, than you are with all 
thofe imperfeft friends of the world. You 
afk me what penance you muft-do for your 
fins; I anfwer you, what Jefus Chrifl did to 
the adulterefs ; / will not condemn youy but 
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taie heed to fin no mire. Your chief penance 
ought to be patiently bearing aiBiftions, to 
be cniciiied with Jefos Chrill, to loolen your- 
felf from the bondage of this painful, mi(er- 
able, frail life, and make a facrifice of it to 
God, if required, with an humble coutage. 
O the excellent penance to hold one's felf un- 
der the hand of Cod between life and death ! 
Is it not repairing all the faults of a paft life, 
to be patient under lufferings, and ready to 
lay down a life, when it fhall pleafe God, of 
which you had made ib ill an uft ? Theft, Sir, 
are the chief things which I would advifc 
you to; I defire you will receive them as the 
marks of ray being fmcerely 
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